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THE MENDELSSOHN FAMILY. 


Tue publication of a biography embracing three 
generations of a distinguished family, and containing 
records of the lives of every one of its numerous 
members during that period, appears at the first 
glance an undertaking so unique, and even in some 
respects hazardous, as to invite a preliminary inquiry 
into its raison d’étre. We refer to the work just 
issued from the German press (Berlin: B. Behr’s 
Buchhandlung, E. Bock) under the title of “ Die 
Familie Mendelssohn,” and from the pen of Herr 
S. Hensel, himself a member of the family he 
portrays. Turning to the prefatory remarks of the 
author, we meet with the following explanatory 
words regarding the origin of the volumes in question : 
“The work which I now hand over to the public,” 
says Herr Hensel, “‘ was originally undertaken for a 
different purpose, and under very different aspects. 
It was intended to be a biography, not only of the 
family, but for the family.” This fact, then, while 
indicating the general treatment of the subject in 
hand, also accounts for an enormous quantity of 
family letters, extracts from diaries, &c., having been 
included in the work, the eminently domestic and 
private character of which, however interesting to 
those immediately concerned, cannot be expected to 
attract the curiosity of even the most prying general 
reader. Nor, we venture to assert, would the 
intellectual achievements of a Moses Mendelssohn, 
about whom so much has already been written, 
or the literary associations and _ social attain- 
ments of his gifted children, furnish in themselves 
adequate matter of interest to the present generation 
of readers to warrant the publication of this ‘* Family 
Biography,” were it not for the brilliant genius and 
the lovable individuality of the grandson of Moses, 
Felix, about whom the world can never know too 
much, and whose enduring popularity, at all events in 
this country, will ensure also to the records of his 
ancestry a full measure of sympathy. Since the first 
appearance in print of the delightful ‘* Reisebriefe,” 
a vast number of biographical details, anecdotes, and 
‘personal recollections’ concerning the composer of 
“Elijah” have been published, exposing his very 
private life to the public gaze, and while our favour- 
able estimation of his character has gained by the 
inspection thus afforded, the demand for further 
information concerning him would seem to be still in 
advance of the supply. Such being the case, the step 
taken by Herr Hensel in presenting to the public a 
work originally compiled for the perusal of his family 
only needs no further justification. He must not be 
surprised, however, if the great majority of his 
readers will pass over entire chapters of the ‘‘ Family 
Chronicle,” while eagerly seizing upon those portions 
which may throw a fresh light upon the personality 
of the composer they revere. Nor will their expec- 
tations be altogether disappointed, and it is this 
phase of the work with which we are here chiefly 
concerned. f 

Moses Mendelssohn at once the founder of the 
family and of its fame, had entered Berlin in 1743, a 
poor deformed Jewish lad, but endowed with a heart 
full of noble aspirations, and an insatiable thirst 
after knowledge. It was these two qualities which 
Supported his moral courage during years of self- 
denial, bordering upon abject poverty, which fol- 


clear intellect, eventually raised him to a foremost 
position among the philosophical minds of the eigh- 
teenth century. He became the intimate friend of 
Lessing, who, as is well known, reproduced and 
idealized the chief features of the individuality of 
Moses in his “‘ Nathan the Wise.” In the year 1783 
he published his most important literary work, written 
in defence of Judaism and religious freedom, and en- 
titled “‘ Jerusalem,” which will ever bear witness to 
his powers as a logician and great dialectic attain- 
ments. But his greatest merit consists in his having, 
by virtue of his own personality and untiring efforts, 
prepared the way for the emancipation throughout 
the kingdom of Prussia of his co-religionists from the 
social degradation in which they had hitherto been 
held. This indeed, together with his personal fame, 
was the priceless legacy which Moses Mendelssohn 
bestowed upon his children, and which subsequently 
enabled them to enfold, without official restraint, 
those various intellectual gifts which added _ bril- 
liancy to the social and literary circles of Berlin 
during the first decades of the present century. 
Moses had three daughters (of whom the eldest, 
Dorothea, is most generally known through her mar- 
riage with Friedrich Schlegel) and three sons, the 
second, Abraham, being destined to add fresh lustre 
to the family name in his son Felix. Abraham thus 
occupies a middle position between the two great 
representatives of the family, a fact which he humo- 
rously and modestly acknowledged in the words, 
“Formerly I was the son of my father, now I am the 
father of my son.” And again, on another occasion, 
he says, ‘‘ I have often chaffed myself about the fact 
of my standing between father and son as it were like 
ahyphen.” But there can be no doubt that he was 
singularly qualified by nature to fill the difficult post- 
tion in which he was placed, and the responsibilities 
of which he fully recognised. A banker by profession, 
he had inherited from the father a mind open to the 
influence of culture generally, together with liberal and 
tolerant views of life, while the combined firmness 
and gentleness of his character made his parental 
authority to be as cheerfully accepted on the part of 
his precocious children as it was unquestioned. 
Having satisfied himself of the reality of his son’s 
genius, he directed his attention, with great practical 
wisdom, to the course of education to be pursued by 
him ; and it is one of the chief elements of the future 
greatness of Felix that the various faculties of his 
mind had been suffered to develop harmoniously 
from an early age. Thus the self-styled ‘ hyphen” 
between Moses and Felix becomes a metaphorical 
expression of no ordinary significance, and Abraham 
Mendelssohn may justly lay claim to no mean share 
in the fame of his son. Nor was he deficient in the 
keen appreciation of the specific art to which the 
latter devoted himself. ‘It is often quite inexplicable 
to me,” says Felix in a letter to his father, “how 
it is possible, without being technically musical, to 
possess such an exact judgment of music, and if I 
could put into words what I feel in my music as 
clearly and comprehensively as you do, whenever 
you speak of it, I should never hold confused talk on 
the subject again in my life.” And on another occa- 
sion, Fanny (Felix’s favourite sister, and herself an 
accomplished musician,) expressed in similar terms 
her surprise at the father’s acute judgment in musical 
matters. The sound artistic opinions held by 
Abraham, and the excellent practical advice with 
which, up to the time of his death, he accompanied 
the rapid onward career of his son, are, moreover, 
sufficiently well known through the publication of the 
‘** Mendelssohn Letters,” and do not therefore require 
to be enlarged upon here. Consistent with the spirit 





lowed; it was they which, together with a remarkably 
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in which he had grown up, and the tolerant bias 
of which has been so admirably illustrated in the 
story of the “three rings” in Lessing’s ‘* Nathan,” 
Abrabam Mendelssohn decided upon having his 
children brought up in the Protestant faith, and 
it was in consequence of this step, Herr Hensel 
tells us, that he joined the name of his brother- 
in-law, Bartholdy, to his son, as a distinction from 
the other branches of the family. How thoroughly 
the composer of “St. Paul” and the resuscitator 
of Bach’s ‘Passion Music” had imbibed the spirit 
of Protestantism, it is needless to point out. 

Turning now to the portion of Herr Hensel’s work 
specially referring to Felix, we meet with a consi- 
derable quantity of letters written by the composer 
to his family during different periods of his life, and the 
great majority of which are here published for the 
first time. That Mendelssohn was a virtuoso of 
letter-writing every amateur knows. He threw his 
whole individuality into his epistolary communica- 
tions, and while abstaining on principle from, the 
public criticism, so extensively practised by his 
friend Schumann, his letters are teeming with note- 
worthy observations and valuable suggestions con- 
cerning art and artists, which, if separately collected, 
would form a most instructive compendium to the 
musical student. Nor are the fresh-coloured vigour 
which distinguishes his descriptions of the society in 
which the writer moves, and his keen enjoyment 
of the grand aspects of nature, among the least 
charming characteristics of Mendelssohn’s literary 
style; and these, as in theletters previously published, 
are again apparent in the volumes before us. So 
much of interest to the student of the composer’s 
public career and private life is presented in this 
stage of Herr Hensel’s “chronicle,” that it is diffi- 
cult to make a selection, and we must content our- 
selves with a few extracts taken atrandom. Passing 
over the earlier period of the artist’s life, in which, 
among other more or less remarkable incidents, his 
oft-described visit to Goethe, at Weimar, has a con- 
spicuous place, we find him in the year 1825 visiting 
Paris, for the first time, in company with his father. 
The French capital just then combined within its 
walls a brilliant array of musical artists, such as 
Cherubini, Rossini, Meyerbeer, Paér, Baillot, Mo- 
scheles, Hummel, Kalkbrenner, and many others. 
But the artistic atmosphere prevailing in those circles, 
and the general character of the place, were not at 
all to Felix’s liking, greatly to the disappointment of 
his family, of whom the female members especially 
had a great predilection for everything French. Thus 
he writes, in reply to a letter from his sister Fanny: 
** You speak to me of prejudices and narrow-minded- 
ness... . But reflect, I pray you, for a moment. 
Is it you who are in Paris, or is it 1? Then I must be 
better acquainted with it than you are. Is it 
my way to be steeped in prejudice when judging 
of music? But even supposing such to be the 
case: Is Rode prejudiced when he says to me, 
‘C’est ici une dégringolade musicale.’ Is Neukomm 
prejudiced, who tells me, ‘Ce n’est pas ici le 
pays des orchestres’? Is Herz prejudiced in say- 
ing, ‘The public here is only capable of compre- 
hending and enjoying ‘variations’? And are ten 
thousand others prejudiced who speak ill of Paris? 
No; it is you who are so much predisposed in favour 
of Paris that you believe my most impartial accounts 
less than the imaginary conception of it, as an 
Eldorado, which you have formed in your own mind. 
Look at the Constitutionnel. What do they perform 
at the Italian Opera except Rossini’s works? Look 
over a music-catalogue. What is published—what 


will sell—except Romances and Potpourris? Only 
come here yourself, and hear ‘ Alceste,’ hear ‘ Robin 








des Bois,’ hear the soirées, hear the performances of 
the Royal Orchestra, and then judge.” The “ Robin 
des Bois” alluded to was Weber’s maltreated 
‘“‘ Freischiitz” in its ‘“‘arrangement” for the French 
stage. The letter just quoted is important in show. 
ing the strong bias of the lad of sixteen in favour of 
the serious aspects of his art. Another passage from 
a letter written about the same time may here find a 
place. Again addressing his alter-ego, Fanny, he 
says: “Only remember, dear child, that people here 
do not know a single note of ‘ Fidelio!’ that they 
look upon Bach as an old wig stuffed with dry learn. 
ing! I have played the ‘ Fidelio’ overture to Onslow 
on a very wretched pianoforte, and he was in rap. 
tures, scratched his head, instrumentalised the whole 
in his mind, joined his voice with my playing towards 
the finish, and, in short, was quite mad. ‘The other 
day I played, at Kalkbrenner’s request, the Organ 
Preludes in E-and A-minor. They were pronounced 
to be ‘sweetly pretty’ by the audience, and one 
of them remarked that the commencement of that 
in A minor was exceedingly like a certain favourite 
duet from an opera by Montigny. My eyes began 
to see blue and green before them.” Felix was 
never able to overcome the dislike of the musical 
life of the French capital he had contracted 
during this first visit. In marked contrast to this 
stand the impressions he received during his sub- 
sequent first stay (in 1829) in this country, where 
everything, even so undesirable a characteristic as 
our London fog, seemed to possess a peculiar charm 
for him. ‘It is dreadful! it is maddening!” he 
writes to his parents, ‘‘I am baffled and confused! 
London is the most grandiose, the most complicated 
monster on the face of the earth. How can I cram 
together in one letter what I have seen in three 
days? I can scarcely call to mind the main 
incidents, and yet I dare not keep a diary for fear of 
missing something in the meantime.” He speaks 
with enthusiasm of Regent Street, of the crowded 
thoroughfares, of the life in the city, of the elegance 
and comfort he meets with, and, last not least, of 
the beauty of English ladies. On the other hand, 
the brilliant young artist was received on all sides 
with unmistakable signs of cordial sympathy and 
admiration; and no means were neglected on the 
part of his friends to make his stay an agreeable one 
in every way. Thus, the foundation was laid for the 
growing predilection of the composer for England; 
and this country has, in turn, manifested her gratitude 
by bestowing upon his works a degree of popularity 
greater even than that ever accorded to them in his 
own fatherland. From London, Felix made an 
excursion to Scotland, accompanied by his friend 
Klingemann; and the letters directed to his family 
on this occasion are full of lively descriptions of 
scenery and humorous adventures. It was here 
where he received the impressions afterwards laid 
down in some of his finest compositions. 

In the year 1833 Felix came again to England; 
this time in the company of his father, whose 
matter-of-fact view of things around him forms an 
amusing contrast to the enthusiastic ways of the 
son. “This morning at fourteen minutes past nine,’ 
writes Abraham in humorous allusion to the latter, 
“the sun was just powerful enough to give a yellow 
tinge to the fog. . . . ‘A very fine morning,’ said 
my barber to me. ‘Is it?’ I asked; and thus I learnt 
what is meant here by a fine summer morning. - - - 
Felix is playing the organ at St. Paul’s, but I cannot 
make up my mind to leave the room ; when he comes 
back no doubt he will vow that nowhere are there 


such beautiful summer days to be met with as in 


London.” In the spring of 1837, Felix was married 
to Cecile Jeanrenaud, whose acquaintance he had 
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made during a short residence at Frankfort; and in 
the autumn of the same year we find him again in 
England conducting his “ St. Paul” at a memorable 
Birmingham Festival, and receiving such ovations 
on all sides that, according to his expression, “‘ one 
needed some fish-blood to prevent one bursting.” 
He was approaching the zenith of his popularity, 
and the wonder is that the excess of homage and 
adulation offered him did not in any way affect that 
sweet simplicity of his nature which is breathed 
throughout in the letters he wrote to his family till 
the last. In October, 1843, ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with Mendelssohn’s music, was performed 
for the first time with immense success at Berlin, 
and we will conclude our reference to Felix’s corre- 
spondence with an extract from a letter he wrote soon 
afterthat event from Leipzig to his sister Rebecka (or, 
as he familiarly called her, ‘‘ Beckchen”), then staying 
at Rome: ‘‘ My recent stay at Berlin has been a most 
fatiguing time forme. I had to conduct eleven long 
rehearsals and four performances in a fortnight... 
and I have hardly anything to talk about except 
hautbois and trumpets, and they cut but a poor figure 
in a tale. Twelve numbers there are in ‘A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream,” and the funeral music at 
Thisbe’s death is quite in the manner of my preludes, 
which have so frequently induced you to a laugh. It 
is executed by a clarinet, a bassoon, and a drum, but, 
as already said, it is not easy to put such things into 
words. Let us hope I shall be able to play it to you 
in Rhenish Bavaria next summer! ... I assure 
you that I have specially regretted your absence 
during every rehearsal and every performance. It 
would have been so exactly to your taste, and you 
would have heartily rejoiced with me at the suc- 
cessful parts, and been angry with me at what went 
wrong. It is amusing, however, that the Berlin folks 
are so much surprised and delighted at our old 
favourite piece of William’s; yesterday they gave 
it there for the seventh time during ten days, and in 
the morning no tickets are to be obtained anywhere.” 

Among the remaining letters of different members 
of the “ Mendelssohn Family” which have found a 
place in these volumes, those written by Fanny are 
perhaps the most interesting and attractive. She 
had been the companion of Felix in his earlier 
studies, and followed his brilliant career, as her 
letters show, with the intelligent appreciation of an 
artist as well as with the pride and devotion of a 
sister. Her death, which occurred in 1847, preceded 
that of the composer of “Elijah” but by a few 
months. With these two events the family chronicle 
closes, and in taking leave of a subject which cannot 
fail to prove attractive to every English amateur, we 
will express a hope that in the shortly to be expected 
English translation of the book the editor will find it 
advisable to omit such letters and details as can 
possess no public interest whatever, and which, 
while forming in the aggregate a conspicuous portion 
of the entire work, only serve to encumber its other- 
wise most interesting contents. 





COLLECTIONS OF CHANTS 
By THE Rev. HENRY PARR. 


Very little has been printed on the Bibliography of 
Anglican Chants, and that little is not very correct. 

Thinking that it might interest some readers to 

€ a chronological view of the principal sources 
whence our standard Chants are derived, the writer 
has drawn up a list of the books by which he has 
mainly worked himself, and which, save three, are 
on his own shelves. 

Very few Chants were published in the seventeenth 
century. Some of the earliest are in the Rev. John 





Barnard’s “ First Book of Selected Church Musick,” 
1641; E. Lowe’s ‘ Directions for the Performance 
of Cathedral Service,” 1664; and the Rev. James 
Clifford’s ‘‘ Divine Services and Anthems,” 1664. All 
these are Single, and are chiefly harmonised Gre- 
gorians. 

Appended to the seventh edition of J. Playford’s 
‘“‘ Introduction to the Skill of Musick,” 1674, is “ The 
Order of Performing the Divine Service in Cathedrals 
and Collegiate Chappels.” At p. 4 we have the 
heading, ‘“‘These six Tunes are sung in His 
Majesties Chappel with the Organ to the Psalms, 
Te Deum, &c. Composed by Mr. John Blow and 
Mr. William Turner, Gentlemen of His Majesties 
Chappel.” Among the six is that by Dr. Blow in E 
minor, and that by Dr. Turner in A, which have 
found places in almost every collection. 

With the eighteenth century came a great increase 
in Chant-music. Double Chants now began to be 
written. Two of these are found in the Aldrich 
MSS. at Oxford, assigned respectively to Dr. Turner 
and B. Isaac. The well-known specimens by W. 
Morley in D minor, and Rev. L. Flintoft in G minor, 
were composed about this time, and no doubt came 
into use in our cathedrals, but were not printed for 
many years after. 

In 1752 appeared ‘“ Divine Harmony; or a Col- 
lection of fifty-five Double and Single Chants, for 
Four Voices, As they are Sung at the Cathedral of 
Lichfield; Compos’d by John Alcock, Organist, 
Vicar, and Master of the Children of that Cathe- 
dral.” 8vo. 

These are noted in crotchets, and the inner parts 
are remarkable for their elegance and variety. No. 21 
(Single) has been often printed, and has had the ill- 
luck to be often wrongly assigned, being given to 
Dr. Aldrich, Hine, and Fussell. It has also been 
damaged by transposition from C to B flat, and by 
striking out the appoggiatura in the third measure.* 

The first volume of Dr. Boyce’s ‘Cathedral 
Music,” 1760, gives fourteen Chants, most of which 
are printed for the first time. They have a heavy 
and awkward appearance, being noted in semibreves. 
The last is the well-known Double, by J. Robinson, 
in E flat, which is said to have been a special 
favourite of George ITI. 

Shortly after appeared “Fifty Double and Single 
Chants, being the most Favorite as Performed at 
St. Paul’s, Westminster and most of the Cathedrals 
in England.” Printed for C. and S. Thompson. 8vo. 
Dr. Rimbault styled this “ The first printed Collection 
of Chants,” and suggested 1740 as the approximate 
date (Notes and Queries, June 1, 1867). But the 
book contains three Chants by Battishill, designated 
“Organist of Christchurch.” In 1740 he was only 
about two years old. There is also one by S. Porter, 
who at that time was only seven. Besides, Robin- 
son’s Chant is attributed to Dr. Boyce, and has the 
same parts, note for note, as those in his “‘ Cathedral 
Music,” which clearly indicates that it was taken 
from that work. Thus it would seem that Thomp- 
son’s Collection can hardly be earlier than 1765. In 
this we meet with Rev. P. Henley in E, Rev. E. 
Gregory in E flat, and a pleasing Chant in E flat 
commonly ascribed to Dr. Alcock, but here assigned 
to “ Mr. Alcock, jun., M.B.” This description would 
not suit the doctor at the above date; it must refer 
to his son, who was Organist of Walsall about 


1770. 


* Compilers seem determined to rob Dr. Alcock of his composition. 
When Dr. Wesley was at work on “ The European Psalmist,” he con- 
sulted the writer on various points as they arose. Among other things 
he inquired as to the authorship of this Chant. He was told that the 
writer had the original, and was given such particulars as it was 
thought must be satisfactory. But when his work came out there was 








the old blunder again—“ Hine, c. 1729.” 
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In 1767 John Wainwright, Organist of the Colle- 
giate Church, Manchester, published an original 
work styled “A Collection of Psalm Tunes, Anthems, 
Hymns, and Chants.” Oblong folio. It contains six 
Chants, some of which have been reprinted up to 
recent times.* 

An important compilation by T. Vandernan ap- 
peared in 1770, entitled “ Divine Harmony: Being a 
Collection of Two Hundred and Seven Double and 
Single Chants.” Here we first meet with a number 
of compositions by Travers, Weldon, Battishill, 
Bellamy, Dupuis, &c.; and there are no fewer than 
thirty-two by Vandernan himself. 

A little after this Dr. Woodward, of Dublin, pub- 
lished his original ‘“‘ Cathedral Music,” in folio, which 
contains eleven Chants. Of the Doubles, that in B 
flat and that in D are well known. There is also 
one in C, which has been commonly ascribed to T. 
Ebdon. 

Richard Langdon, of Exeter, edited ‘‘ Divine Har- 
mony; being a Collection in Score of Psalms and 
Anthems.” 1774; folio. At the end are twenty 
Chants by various authors, all given anonymously. 
The first, a Double in F, has usually been considered 
to be Langdon’s own, and has long been popular. 
The inner parts, as given by Bennett and Marshall, 
are very pleasing. 

Thomas Jackson, Organist of Newark-upon-Trent, 
published ‘‘Twelve Psalm Tunes and Eighteen 
Double and Single Chants. . . . Composed for Four 
Voices.” An advertisement attached bears date 
1780. Oblong quarto. Copies of this are not com- 
mon, but one is with Mr. Joule, of Southport, and the 
writer possesses another. The Chants are very good, 
and were popular in the North of England in former 
years. Several are preserved in the Collections by 
Joule and Parr, as well as in Dr. Rimbault’s, but are 
wrongly attributed in the last work. 

A notable book of Originals came out in 1785, viz., 
“Sixty Chants Single and Double, Composed by 
John Jones, Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 
Oblong 8vo. Among these is an arrangement of the 
‘¢ Grand Chant” as a Double for six voices. Another, 
unison in D, No. 24, possesses historic interest. It 
was performed, April 23, 1789, when George III. 
went in state to St. Paul’s to return thanks for his 
restoration to health and reason. For many years 
it was constantly used at the annual meetings of the 
charity children in the Cathedral, and at the anni- 
versary of 1791 was heard by Haydn, who was so 
pleased with it that he noted it down, suggesting a 
slight alteration in the last strain, and afterwards 
said, ‘‘This simple and natural air gave me the 
greatest pleasure I ever received from the perform- 
ance of music.” 

John Stafford Smith published ‘“‘ Twelve Chants, 
Composed for the Use of the Choirs of the Church of 
England.” Oblong 4to. The first is in triple time, 
and is the earliest instance the writer has noticed in 
that style. 

Dr. Dupuis issued three original sets, viz. :— 

‘* Sixteen Double and Single Chants, as performed 
at The Chapel Royal, &c., &c.”” Small oblong. The 
first Chant is a beautiful and well-known Double in 
B flat, which has suffered by being brought down to 
A in most collections. 

‘*A Second Set of Chants, Composed for the 
Use of His Majesty’s Chapel.” Same size as the 
preceding. This contains ten Doubles and two 
Singles. 

“Twenty-four Double and Single Chants, as per- 
formed at the Chapel Royal, St. Paul’s, &c.” Oblong 

* J. Wainwright left many other Chants in MS., which are now in 


the writer’s possession. Some of them were printed for the first time 
in Parr’s “ Psalmody.” 








4to. This includes the first set of sixteen, except 
two. The author is described as ‘ Mus. Doc.” op 
the title of the third set, but not on the others, 
This puts the date of that volume subsequent to 
1790. 

"The Rev. Ralph Harrison, of Manchester, edited a 
large collection of Psalm-tunes, &c., styled ‘‘ Sacred 
Harmony,” which was long the authority in the 
North of England. It appeared in two volumes, 
oblong 4to, the first published in 1786, the second 
about 1792. In the latter are seventy-two Chants, 
including many by Alcock, Jackson, &c. 

Thomas Ebdon, of Durham, published two folio 
volumes of original ‘Sacred Music in Score.” At 
the end of each is a page of Chants not distinguished 
by originality. 

Matthew Camidge, Organist of York Minster, 
brought out an original book of ‘‘ Cathedral Music,” 
folio, which includes “ Thirty Chaunts, Single and 
Double.” Two of the Doubles, A unison and D 
unison, were long popular. 

Many years after Camidge published ‘ Twenty- 
four Original Psalm and Hymn Tunes,” to which 
‘“‘ The Author has subjoined Twenty-four of his own 
Double Chants, never before published.” The volume 
is 8vo. 

In 1795 appeared ‘Sixty Chants, Single & 
Double; also Twelve Sanctus’s in Score, compos’d 
by the Choirsters of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” Oblong 
8vo. 

“Twenty Double Chants, Composed by Joseph 
Kemp, Opera III.,” came out early in the present 
century.* Oblong 8vo,or12mo. Three of these are 
in triple time. 

A well-known collection by Dr. Beckwith appeared 
in 1808, entitled ‘‘ The First Verse of every Psalm of 
David, with an Ancient or Modern Chant in Score.” 
Folio. This contains a great many by the compiler. 
The harmony is not good. 

John Marsh, the celebrated amateur of Chichester, 
published ‘Twenty-four new Chants in four parts.” 
Oblong 4to. 

He also edited “The Cathedral Chant Book. 
Being a Collection of near Two Hundred of the most 
popular and approved Ancient and Modern Chants.” 
Oblong 4to. This is a valuable work, and reliable in 
the main. It has compositions by Jackson of Exeter, 
Attwood, Russell, and others, which are printed for 
the first time. 

“ Dr. Camidge’s Chants, as used in York Cathe- 
dral,” were published in folio, being a portion of his 
original ‘Cathedral Music.” They are sixty in 
number, all Double. Among them is one in E, 
printed in various collections anonymously as “ York 
Chant.” Dr. Rimbault, in his ‘Family Chant 
Book,” wrongly assigned it to Thomas Wanless, 
Mus. Bac. 

Dr. J. Clarke, afterwards Clarke-Whitfeld, edited 
“A Selection of Single & Double Chants, with 
Kyrie eleeson, Sanctusses, &c., Ancient and Modern, 
in Score.” ‘Two volumes, oblong 4to. This contains 
fifty-six Singles and fifty-one Doubles. 

“ A Collection of Chants as Used at Christ Church 
Cathedral and St. John’s College Chapel, Oxford,” 
was edited by William Cross, Organist of Christ 
Church, &c. Oblong 4to. It is but a poor affair, 
justifying Mr. Havergal’s remark: ‘‘ Cross was 4 
good organist, but no musician.” 

George Cleland, Organist of St. Mary’s Chapel, 
Bath, edited “ A Selection of Chants, never before 
published. Together with a Sanctus and Kyrie 
eleison.” 1823; oblong ‘4to. This gives some good 
compositions by Dr. Pring, Spofforth, &c. 


* It must have been before 1808. Dr..Kemp graduated Mus. Bac., 












Cantab., 1808, and Mus. Doc. 1809. 
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Thomas Hallwood, Conductor of the Choir at St. 


Peter’s, Liverpool, about 1820 published an original 
work, ‘ Fifty Psalm and Forty Chant Tunes. Sett 
for Four Voices.” Oblong folio, Several of these 
had a local popularity within the writer’s recollec- 


n. 

T Mcathedral Music, in Score, Composed by Mr. 
Samuel Porter, late Organist of the Cathedral of 
Canterbury,” was published after the author’s death 
by his son, the Rev. W. J. Porter. Folio. It contains 
nine Chants. 

«Chants, Single and Double, with a Sanctus,” was 
published by the author, the Rev. C. I. Smyth, Minor 
Canon of Norwich. Oblong 4to. It contains fifteen 
Chants. 

Michael Maybrick, Organist of St. Peter’s, Liver- 
pool, published many original Chants, and seems to 
have originated the Quadruple species.* His first 
set appeared in 1825 as ‘‘A Collection of Chants 
Composed and Arranged for Four Voices.” Oblong 
gto. This contains two Quadruples, twenty-eight 
Doubles, and eleven Singles. 

His second set came out about 1838 as “A Col- 
lection of Quadruple, Double, & Single Chants, 
Responses, Gloria Patris, &c.” Oblong 4to. It gives 
eight Quadruples, twenty Doubles, and twelve Singles. 
Each of the Quadruples has a Single in similar style, 
designed for the ‘“ Jubilate.” 

The Rev. R. P. Buddicom, Incumbent of Everton, 
Liverpool, formed a selection of music for his church 
in 1827 styled ‘One Hundred Psalm & Hymn 
Tunes with Chants... For the Organ or Piano 
Forte.” Oblong 4to. The musical editor was C. H. 
Wilton, a well-known local musician. It contains 
thirty-eight Chants, four by Wilton himself. Among 
the others is an authentic copy of an elegant Double 
in E by James Salmon, of Liverpool (husband of the 
celebrated vocalist), which has been misrepresented 
and misattributed in a marvellous manner. The 
worst version of all is that in Goss’s Collection, 
No. 159, where it is ascribed to Coombs. The true 
form is repeated in Parr’s “‘ Psalmody.” 

We now come to the grand Oxford Collection, 
which appeared in 1829 as ‘‘ Cathedral Chants. 
Edited by Alfred Bennett, Mus. Bac. . . . and Wil- 
liam Marshall, Mus. Bac. ...” Folio. This con- 
tains forty-nine Singles and a hundred and eighty- 
two Doubles. The old Chants are given with great 
fidelity, and the harmony, where it is the editors’, is 
classical. Many of the new compositions, by Jacobs, 
West, Woodgate, &c., are very beautiful. There are 
¢leven originals by Bennett, and ten by Marshall. 
Prefixed are Memoirs of the Composers. This book 
is greatly superior to its predecessors, and has not 
been equalled by its successors. 

“The Liverpool Chant Book. A Collection of 
Original Chants, Arranged for Four Voices,” was 
edited by Edward Woodward, of Liverpool, in 1835. 
Oblong 4to. It contains sixty-eight Chants, con- 
tributed by twenty-five local organists and musicians. 

“An Evening Service, and a Hundred Antiphonal 
Chants, Composed by the Rev. W. H. Havergal, 
A.M.,” appeared in 1836. Folio. Many of these 
Chants are very pleasing, anc, some very ingenious ; 
but their author lived to be ashamed of their style 
as too florid. There are son.e useful introductory 
remarks, 

“A Collection of Chants, Sanctuses, and Re- 
Sponses,” edited by William Hawes, came out in 
numbers about 1836. Folio. It contains a hundred 
and forty-four Chants. 








a Maybrick intended his Quadruples for the ‘Te Deum.” The form 

of Gi ie Open to criticism, but is surely preferable to the absurd jumble 

be Chant'¢ Chants inflicted nowadays on some congregations as a 
it Service.” Anything must be better than that. 





J. M. Coombs, the younger, Organist of Chippen- 
ham, brought out ‘A Collection of Sacred Music,” 
in folio, about 1835. It contains fifty-one new Chants 
by J. W. Windsor, W. Linley, Rev. O. T. Linley, T. 
Field, Rev. G. Mullins, Rev. C. Hoyle, and others, 
besides Coombs himself. Many of these are very 
good. 

*“Chants, Ancient and Modern, in Score,” edited 
by John Goss, appeared in 1841. Folio. This con- 
tains two hundred and fifty-one compositions, in- 
cluding several old ones not in Bennett and 
Marshall. But the new contributions are every 
way inferior to those in the other work, and the 
arrangement of some standard ones is much less 
satisfactory.” 

Dr. Crotch published ‘“ A Collection of Single and 
Double Chants,” composed and arranged by himself. 
1842; oblong 4to. This contains seventy-four pieces, 
many of which had appeared in earlier collections. 
Those which the Doctor arranged for Bennett and 
Marshall are here given with more or less difference 
in the harmony, and the alterations do not seem to 
be improvements. 

Dr. Rimbault edited ‘‘ Cathedral Chants of the 
XVI., XVII., & XVIII Centuries.” 1844; 4to. 
This is a very beautiful volume and, as a library 
book, leaves nothing to be desired; but it has 
some considerable errors. Among the biographies 
we read of ‘‘— Wainwright, a composer of glees 
about 1790.” The person intended was John Wain- 
wright, who died 1768; the ‘‘composer of giees”’ 
was his son. There is a memoir of W. Jackson, of 
Exeter, though the book contains nothing by him; 
the Chants bearing his name are by T. Jackson, of 
Newark, of whom Rimbault, like his friend Dibdin, 
was profoundly ignorant. The name “ Humphrey ” 
is spelled ‘* Humphries ”—a vulgarism which should 
not have dropped from the pen of a learned and 
elegant antiquary. At No. 24 Dr. Alcock is robbed 
to give to Dr. Aldrich. Nos. 25 and 29 are the same 
Chant, though assigned to two different composers ! 
No. 23, by Dr. Turner, is wrongly attributed to Dr. 
Aldrich, and in the fifth measure has a fourth to the 
bass, of which neither of those authors was ever 
guilty. Many other slips might be noted, but the 
above may suffice to show that the Doctor’s book is 
not entitled to the confidence which might seem due 
to his reputation. 

‘“‘The Chanter’s Hand-Guide . . . with Three 
Hundred and Seventy-three Cathedral Chants... 
Edited by Joseph Warren,” appeared in 1850. 4to. 
This is an important collection. Mr. Warren had 
the honesty and modesty to allow the old Chants to 
stand as they were already known, and many new 
ones were contributed. But he refers some to 
original sources which had’been in print long before. 
Thus, on pp. 57 and 98 are Chants by Dr. Pring 
stated to be ‘“‘now first published.” They were 
printed in Woodward’s “ Liverpool Chant Book” 
about 1835. So Salmon in E, which he calls “ Bath 
Chant,” on page 49 is said to be “ now first published 
from a MS. in the editor’s possession.” But it had 
appeared, with some variation, in at least six earlier 
collections. 

It is not within the design of this article to 
enumerate publications of a later date. Their name 
is “legion,” and it is a duty to warn the student 
against placing reliance on their representations. 
Let him never accept a modern copy of a Chant 
without inquiry as to its origin. The above cata- 
logue may assist him in the search after truth. 





* A comparison of the parts to Boyce, No. 49, Langdon, No. 58, 
Randall, No. 75, and Jolly, No. 150, Bennett and Marshall, with those 
in the above work, will justify this observation. 
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THE GREAT COMPOSERS, SKETCHED BY 
THEMSELVES. 


By JoserpH BENNETT. 
No. VI—MENDELSSORN (continued from page 257). 


Last month we left Mendelssohn in Rome, de- 
lighted with the country and the people and the 
atmosphere of art which, however tainted by modern 
decadence, was to him as the breath of life. In 
Rome we now rejoin the young musician at a moment 
(February 8, 1831) when the sun is brightly shining, 
and all things speak of happiness and joy. The 
Eternal City still appears to Mendelssohn as an en- 
chantment. ‘Oh! that I could enclose for you in 
this letter,” he exclaims, ‘“‘only one quarter of an 
hour of all this pleasure, or tell you how life actually 
flies in Rome, every minute bringing its own memor- 
able delights! It is not difficult to give fétes here. 
If the simple architectural outlines are lighted up, 
the dome of St. Peter’s blazes forth in the dark 
purple atmosphere, calmly shining. If there are 
fireworks, they brighten the gloomy solid walls of the 
Castle of St. Angelo, and fall into the Tiber. When 
they commence their fantastic fétes in February, the 
most lustrous sun shines down upon them and beauti- 
fies them. It is a wondrous land.” But all this 
new experience and this protracted dwelling in the 
shadow of the gigantic past seems to have made, in 
one respect at any rate, no change in Mendelssohn. 
He remained as self-conscious as ever. We have 
seen how, on setting out from home, he fancied him- 
self the object of everybody’s envy; and how, on 
entering Italy, he was the Prince and the whole land 
en féte in his honour. So at Rome, where, because 
the solemnities incident upon the election of a new 
Pope coincided with his birthday, the young master 
took.them all to himself. It may be said that this 
was done in joke; to which the only possible reply is 
that nobody supposes it to have been done in earnest. 
But a jest is as indicative of character as a serious 
action, and the fact must not be overlooked that, 
in the midst of grave historic events, the thought 
(sportively) occurred to Mendelssohn, “ All this on 
my account.” The second of February witnessed 
the proclamation of the new Pope. “All the bells 
in Rome were ringing,” said our master, ‘‘ and there 
was firing of cannons, and flourishes of trumpets and 
military music. This was the eve of my birthday.” 
On the morrow Gregory XVI. went to St. Peter’s, 
and Mendelssohn went also. ‘I followed the crowd 
down the long street to the Piazza, which looked 
finer than I had ever seen it, lit up brightly by the 
sun, and swarming with carriages, the Cardinals in 
their red coaches driving in state to the sacristy, 
with servants in embroidered liveries, and people 
innumerable, of every nation, rank, and condition, 
and high above them the dome and church seeming 
to float in blue vapour. And I thought that Capellari 
(the Pope) would appropriate all this to himself when 
he saw it, but I knew better. It was all to celebrate 
my birthday, and the election of the Pope and the 
homage was a spectacle got up in my honour.” 
Further on we read more in the same strain: ‘ The 
following day they worked very hard at scaffoldings, 
platforms, and stages for the Carnival; notices were 
posted up about the horse-races, and specimens of 
masks were displayed at the windows, and (in cele- 
bration of the day following my birthday) the 
illumination of the Dome and the Girandola were 
fixed for Sunday.” Cannot we see through all 
this imaginativeness into the soul of the writer ? 
To me it is clear enough that though the Pope was a 
great man in the capital of the Papacy, there was a 
‘good-looking young fellow from the banks of the 
Spree who secretly thought himself a greater. 





Within a month from the date of the Roman festj. 
vities, the chronic tyranny of Papal government was 
protested against by an outbreak at Bologna. Theg 
followed a sort of “reign of terror” in Rome, to 
which Mendelssohn referred in very guarded lap. 
guage, out of respect, perhaps, for the inquisitive 
habits of the Holy Father’s post-office. We know 
that at the time Rome was held down and half. 
strangled by soldiers, police, and savage peasants 
imported from the Campagna; but the cautious 
German musician only permitted himself to say; 
‘Rome is considerably changed, and neither so ga 
nor so cheerful as formerly. Almost all my acquaint. 
ances are gone; the promenades and streets are 
deserted, the galleries closed, and it is impossible to 
gain admittance into them. News from without 
almost entirely fails us (for we saw the details about 
Bologna first in the Aligemeine Zeitung yesterday); 
people seldom or never congregate together; in fact, 
everything has subsided into entire rest.” By the 
way the expression ‘‘entire rest,” applied to the state 
of Rome in March, 1831, suggests that Mendelssohn 
would have made an admirable diplomatist. It must 
have caused the face of the Pope’s head-policeman— 
who doubtless read the letter—to relax into a grim 
smile. How far he sympathised, if at all, with the 
Italian revolutionists Mendelssohn by no means 
allowed to appear. Still, there is reason to believe that 
he was on their side, and some of it may be found in 
his remarks on the behaviour of the German painters, 
who took very decided precautions against danger: 
‘The German painters are really more contemptible 
than I can tell you. Not only have they cut off their 
whiskers and moustaches, and their long hair and 
beards, openly declaring that as soon as all danger is 
at an end they will let them grow again, but these 
tall, stalwart fellows go home as soon as it is dark, 
lock themselves in, and croak in solitude. They call 
Horace Vernet a braggart, and indeed he is very dif- 
ferent from these pitiful fellows, whose conduct at 
this time makes them intolerable to me.” All this as 
a pose is highly effective, no doubt ; but there is some- 
thing to be said for the painters, who, though living 
in Rome, did not care to be treated as Romans. The 
sacrifice of one beard lasts only till another grows, 
and the dungeons of St. Angelo were neither dis- 
criminating as to nationality nor prompt to disgorge 
their prey. It is probable, therefore, that Mendels- 
sohn’s countrymen, if they knew anything of his 
cheap heroics, treated them very lightly. 

Our master was a close and interested observer of 
the magnificent rites incident to Holy Week, and 
sent home full and glowing descriptions not only of 
their character, but of their effect upon himself. 
Here we come upon a striking example of the pre- 
cocious ripeness of Mendelssohn’s intellect. Most 
other young men of twenty-one would have admired 
this and laughed at that, according as the faney 
struck them, taking only the partial and superficial 
view incident to youth. But Mendelssohn ap- 
proached the matter like a philosopher. He looked 
at the Roman Holy Week with an all-embracing eye, 
that is to say, he judged the show by its ensemble, an 
the religious ceremony by its impressions, not 1n- 
quiring, in the one case, as to the fitness of every 
detail; nor, in the other, as to the absolute verity of 
every rite and article of belief. His own words 
deserve quotation, inasmuch as they give us 4 
clear and pleasant view of the young master’s 
judicial mind: ‘ People have often both zealously 
praised and censured the ceremonies of Holy 
Week, and have yet omitted, as is often the case, 
the chief point—namely, its perfection as a com- 
plete whole. . . . Many others have given the 
mere music and been dissatisfied, because extern 
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adjuncts are required to produce the full effect. Those 


persons may be in the right; still, so long as these 
indispensable externals are there, and especially in 
such entire perfection, so long will it impress others; 
and just as I feel convinced that place, time, order, 
the vast crowd of human beings awaiting in the most 

rofound silence the moment for the music to begin, 
all contribute largely to the effect, so do I condemn 
the idea of deliberately separating what ought in fact 
to be indivisible in order to hold up a certain portion 
to depreciation. That man must indeed be unhappy 
on whom the devotion and reverence of a vast 
assemblage do not produce a corresponding impres- 
sion of devotion and reverence, even though they 
were worshipping the Golden Calf; let him alone de- 
stroy this who can replace it by something better. It 
mattersnot whether one person repeats it from another, 
whether it arise from its established reputation, or 
whether it be merely the effect of imagination. It 
suffices that we have a perfect totality which has 
exercised the most powerful influence for centuries 
past, and still exercises it, and therefore I reverence 
it, as I do every species of real perfection. I leave it 
to theologians to pronounce on its religious influence, 
for mere conjectures on that point are of no great 
value. Thereis more to be considered than the mere 
ceremonies. For me it is sufficient, as already said, 
that in any sphere the object should be fully carried 
out, so far as ability will permit, with fidelity and 
conscientiousness, to call forth my respect and appre- 
ciation. Thus, you must not expect from me a 
formal critique on the singing, as to whether they 


example of discriminating judgment. It serves, 
moreover, to give us an insight into the young 
master’s opinions on some matters still debated with 
interest. For example, we see him out of all patience 
with the traditional ancient and venerable manner 
in which the Psalms were chanted: “1 cannot help 
it, but I own it does irritate me to hear such holy 
and touching words sung to such insignificant and 
dull music. They say it is canto fermo, Gregorian, 
&c.; no matter. Ifat that period there was neither 
the feeling nor the capacity to write in a different 
style, at all events we have now the power to do so, 
and certainly this mechanical monotony is not to be 
found in the scriptural words. They are all truth 
and freshness, and, moreover, expressed in the most 
simple and natural manner. Why then make them 
sound like a mere formula? and in truth such singing 
as this is nothing more. The word ‘Pater’ with a 
little flourish, the ‘meum’ with a little shake, the ‘ut 
quid me’—can this be called sacred music? There is 
certainly no false expression in it, because there is 
none of any kind, but does not this very fact prove the 
desecration of the words? A hundred times during 
the ceremony I was driven wild by such things as 
these ; and then came people in a state of ecstasy, 
saying how splendid it had been. This sounded to 
me like a bad joke, and yet they were quite in ear- 
nest.” We can gather from the foregoing how impa- 
tient Mendelssohn’s fresh young mind was of the 
fossils of ecclesiastical music, but it will repay us 
to look further, and learn his opinion upon the 
| Catholic rendering of the ‘ Passion”—that curious 


intoned correctly or incorrectly, in tune or out of| division of the sacred narrative among three priests 


tune, or whether the compositions are fine. I would 
rather strive to show you how the whole thing 
cannot fail to make a solemn impression, and how 


and a choir, from which results a something 
that is neither story nor drama. ‘‘‘ The Passion 





from St. John’ was sung, composed by Vittoria, but 


each detail contributes to this result, and as last|the words of the people in the chorus alone are 
week I enjoyed music, forms, and ceremonies, with- | his, the rest are chanted according to an established 


out severing them, revelling in the perfect whole, so| formula whereof anon. 
It|me too trivial and monotonous. 


Ido not intend to separate them in this letter.” 
is impossible to overlook the fairness and wisdom of 
these remarks, coming as they do from one who was 
neither religiously nor intellectually in accord with 
the subject. That Mendelssohn’s highly emotional 
nature was deeply touched seems clear enough. 
The spectacle and its associations moved him to the 
bottom of his soul, and one can almost see him 
struggling to repress rhapsody when writing to his 
friends at home, upon whom perhaps high-flown ex- 
pressions would have had an uneasy effect. But he 
cannot prevent our seeing all the eagerness and de- 
light with which he followed the various acts of the 
great ecclesiastical drama. Day after day he wit- 
nessed, so to speak, the rise of the curtain, and, 
despite hunger, thirst, and fatigue, he saw also its 
fall, even then retaining enough energy to “follow 
the Cardinals home.” On one occasion he shows 
himself to us in the church. Where, does the reader 
think? Why, on the top of a ladder, which he had 
climbed, as Zaccheus climbed the fig-tree centuries 

re. Here are his words: “I must not forget to 
tell you that on the Thursday, when the ‘ Miserere’ 
was about to begin, I clambered up a ladder leaning 
against the wall, and was thus placed close to the 
Toof of the chapel, so that I had the music, the 
Priests, and the people far beneath me in gloom and 
shadow. Seated thus alone, without the vicinity of 
any obtrusive stranger, the impression made on me 
was very profound.” Cannot we picture that bright, 
eager face gleaming, ‘as it had been the face of an 
angel,” from among the shadows high up in the 
sacred fane ? 


The whole appeared to 
I was quite out 
of humour, and, in fact, dissatisfied with the: affair 
altogether. One of the two following modes ought to 
be adopted. The‘ Passion’ ought either to be recited 
quietly by the priest, as St. John relates it, in which 
case there is no occasion for the chorus to sing ‘ Cru- 
cifige eum,’ nor for the alto to represent Pilate; or 
else the scene should be so thoroughly realised, that 
it ought to make me feel as if I were actually present, 
and saw it all myself. In that case Pilate should sing 
just as he would have spoken, and the chorus should 
shout out ‘Crucifige’ in a tone anything but reverent ; 
but then by its absolute truthfulness and the subject 
it represents, such singing becomes sacred music. In 
such case I require no undercurrent of thought when 
I hear music, which to me is not, as they style it 
here, ‘a means of exciting devotion,’ but a distinct 
language, speaking plainly to me, and the sense is 
expressed by and contained in the words. This is 
the case with the ‘ Passion’ of Sebastian Bach; but 
as they sing it here it is very imperfect, being neither 
a simple narrative, nor yet a grand solemn dramatic 
truth. The chorus sings ‘ Barabbam’ to the same 
sacred chords as ‘et in terra pax.’ Pilate speaks 
exactly in the same manner as the Evangelist, and 
if the voice that represents our blessed Saviour 
commences always piano, in order to have one defi- 
nite distinction, yet when the chorus breaks loose, 





In the midst of all his rapture, Mendelssohn did | 


not forget to be critical, and his letter to Zelter 


describing the Holy Week music is an admirable: philosopher, he gave no due weight to the considera~ 


shouting out their sacred chords, it seems entirely 
devoid of meaning.” It is interesting, seeing what 
the writer afterwards became, to note this protest of 
revolutionary youth against conservative age. Men- 
delssohn here represents one of the two great forces 
whose resultant is humanity and human things as 
we find them. But it is probable that, albeit a 
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tion that the Christian church must not be judged 
by theories which determine and regulate ordinary 
progress. Asa rule, national and social institutions 
move from rude beginnings to perfected endings. 
Their halcyon days lie in the future, whereas it is to 
the past that the Church looks for its model; every 
rite and doctrine being valued according to its 
antiquity and its nearness to the time when the 
first rays of the “Sun of Righteousness” lit up the 
earth. It is of no use, therefore, for Mendelssohn or 
any other to judge the ancient music of the Church 
by ordinary standards. It may be uncouth and even 
barbarous in comparison with modern art, but it 
comes down through the ages from the Saints and 
Fathers, and that is enough for reverent acceptance 
and jealous conservation. 

From Rome, Mendelssohn went to Naples, and 
did the usual round of sight-seeing, as well as some 
work on his ‘“Walpurgis-Night” and “Italian” 
symphony ; the slow movement of which was written 
in the shadow of Vesuvius. The master’s Neapolitan 
letters are graphic and interesting sketches, but, 
as they throw little light upon his character, this 
is no place to examine them. In June (having 
left Rome in April) Mendelssohn went back to 
the Eternal City, and there wrote an epistle to his 
parents full of the gravity and thoughtfulness with 
which he knew so well how to placate those stern 
if loving censors. Some observations in this docu- 
ment are worth noting. For instance, comparing, 
or rather contrasting, Rome and Naples, he said: 
“*T cannot express how infinitely better I love 
Rome than Naples. People allege that Rome is 
monotonous, of one uniform hue, melancholy, soli- 
tary. It is certainly true that Naples is more like 
a great European city, more lively, more varied, 
and more cosmopolitan, but I may say to you con- 
fidentially that I begin gradually to feel the most 
decided hatred of all that is cosmopolitan; I dislike 
it just as I dislike versatility, which moreover I 
rather think I do not much believe in. Anything 
that aspires to be distinguished, or beautiful, or 
really great, must be one-sided, but then this one 
side must be brought to a state of the most con- 
summate perfection, and no man can deny that such 
is the case at Rome.” Considering how versatile 
Mendelssohn himself was, and the pains his father 
had taken to make of him an Admirable Crichton, the 
words just quoted have a significance other than 
appears on the surface. At twenty-one Mendelssohn 
was beginning to learn that supremacy belongs to 
the man of one pursuit, and that every branch of 
knowledge and form of labour is so exigent as to refuse 
distinction where the candidate does not serve it 
with all his heart and soul, and mind and strength. 
In the same letter Mendelssohn gives a personal 
experience by way of accounting for the incurable 
laziness of the Neapolitans. He could not work 
in Naples. ‘Everything inspired me with a wish 
to be idle, and to lounge about and sleep; yet I was 
constantly saying to myself that this was wrong, and 
striving to occupy myself and to work, which I could 
not accomplish.” The master’s usually active mind 
could not comprehend this phenomenon till after 
examination, and then Mendelssohn found a bond of 
union between himself and the indolent lazzaroni—a 
bond due entirely to the influence of climate and 
natural surroundings. Nature made everybody lazy 
at Naples, and the aristocracy were one with the 
lazzaroni on the point. ‘The atmosphere is suitable,” 
wrote the composer, “for grandees who rise late, 
never require to go out on foot, never think (for 
this is heating), sleep away a couple of hours on a 
sofa in the afternoon, then eat ice, and drive 
to the theatre at night, where again they find no 


subject for thought, but simply pay and receive 
visits. On the other hand, the climate is equally 
suitable for a fellow in a shirt, with naked legs and 
arms, who also has no occasion to exert himself 
taking his afternoon’s siesta stretched on the ground, 
or on the quay, or on the stone pavement—the 
pedestrians step over him, or shove him aside if he 
lies right in the middle. He fetches his frutti dj 
mare himself out of the sea, sleeps wherever he may 
chance to find himself at night ; in short, he employs. 
every moment in doing what he likes best, just as 
a brute does.” It is said that the white man in 
America approximates more and more to the phy. 
sical type of the Red Indian, and here Mendelssohn 
found himself becoming aboriginal: ‘I felt lan. 
guid, disinclined for ali that was serious; in fact, 
lazy. I lounged about the streets all day with 
a morose face, and would have preferred lying on 
the ground.” And he was not pleased with him. 
self in consequence. ‘I can perfectly conceive that 
it must be so, and why wolves howl, still it is not 
necessary to howl along with them.” Perhaps he 
dreaded being reduced to the condition of Donizetti, 
who “finishes an opera in ten days; to be sure it 
may be hissed, but that does not matter, for it is paid 
for all the same, and he can then go about amusing 
himself.” From such a fate, speedy departure out of 
the City of Indolence saved him, and soon the 
healthier atmosphere of Rome restored his wonted. 
briskness. 

On his way back to the Alps, Mendelssohn halted 
at Florence, and there wrote to his sisters a remark- 
able and pathetic letter which gives us a real insight 
into his nature. He spoke first of a visit to the 
picture gallery in the Palazzo degli Uffizi, and above 
all of a painting by Fra Bartolommeo. “The 
figures are about two-thirds of a finger-length in size, 
but finished in the most exquisite and consummate 
manner, with the most brilliant coloring, the bright- 
est decorations, and in the most genial sunshine. 
You can see in the picture itself that the pious master 
has taken delight in painting it, and in finishing the 
most minute details.” Here, surely, we have an 
outcome of Mendelssohn’s own artistic sensitiveness, 
He who could never finish in a manner “ exquisite 
and consummate” enough for his own exacting taste: 
recognised a true brother in Fra Bartolommeo, and 
his whole soul went out in sympathy with qualities 
akin to his own. But the pathos to which reference 
has been made is found later, when Mendelssohn 
begins to speak of a portrait of Raphael by Raphael 
himself. We can all understand, without taking 
much thought, why the German musician should 
have been in especial sympathy with the Italian 
painter. They had many points in common—an 
attractive personality, brilliant genius, profound de- 
votion to art, and a certain parallelism of fate. Men- 
delssohn, even in his first youth, must have been, so: 
to speak, unconsciously aware of this; and we can 
understand with what emotion he stood before the 
canvas on which he whom kings delighted to honour 
has given his own conception of himself. ‘ Raphael's 
portrait is nearly the most touching picture I have 
seen by him. In the centre of a large rich screen, 
entirely covered with portraits, hangs a small solitary 
picture, without any particular designation, but the 
eye is instantly arrested by it. This is Raphael— 
youthful, very pale and delicate, and with such out- 
ward aspirations, such longing and wistfulness in the 
mouth and eyes, that it is as if you could see into his 
very soul. That he cannot succeed in expressing 
that he sees and feels, and is thus impelled to go 
forward, and that he must die an early death—all 
this is written on his mournful, suffering, yet fervid 








countenance; and when looking at his dark eyes, 
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which glance at you out of the very depths of his 
soul, and at the pained and contracted mouth, you 
cannot resist a feeling of awe.” One cannot resist a 
feeling, in view of this passage, that Mendelssohn 
read Raphael in the light of his own being; we all 
do this by others oftener than we know. Those 
«outward aspirations,” that “longing and wistful- 
ness,” that inability to express “all that he sees and 
feels,” that impulse to “‘go forward,” and that fore- 
poding of an early death, belong as much to Men- 
delssohn as to Raphael; andin describing the painter 
the musician depicted himself. 

One other of the letters from Italy remains to be 
noticed, and it is valuable as having a direct refer- 
ence to Mendelssohn’s art, and his position with 
regard to it. A certain Frau von Pereira had written 
from Vienna asking our young master for music in 
illustration of a well-known poem “ Napoleon’s Mid- 
night Review.” Mendelssohn thought the matter 
over, but his artistic conscientiousness would not 
ermit him to undertake the work. In the first place 
he had no sympathy with it. ‘I take music ina very 
serious light, and I consider it quite inadmissible to 
compose anything that I do not thoroughly feel. It 
is just as if I were to utter a falsehood, for notes 
have as distinct a meaning as words, perhaps even a 
more definite sense.” In the next place descriptive 
poems are not good subjects for music: ‘* Now it 
appears to me almost impossible to compose for a 
descriptive poem. The mass of compositions of this 
nature do not militate against this opinion, but 
rather prove its truth, for I am not acquainted with 
a single work of the kind that has been successful. 
You are placed between a dramatic conception or a 
mere narrative; the one in the ‘Erl Kénig’ causes 
the willows to rustle, the child to shriek, and the 
horse to gallop. The otherimagines a ballad-singer, 
calmly narrating the horrible tale as you would a 
ghost story, and this is the more accurate view of 
the two; but it does not suit me, the music stands in 
my way. My imagination has far more play when I 
read such a poem quietly to myself, and imagine the 
rest, than when it is depicted or related to me.” Of 
course Mendelssohn could have written descriptive 
music to the verses @ Ja Liszt’s ‘‘ Mazeppa,” &c. 
“I might have introduced a very novel rolling of 
drums in the bass, and blasts of trumpets in the 
treble, and have brought in all sorts of hobgoblins. 
But I love my serious elements of sound too well to 
do anything of the sort, somewhat like the paintings 
in juvenile spelling-books, where the roofs are 
coloured bright red, to make the children aware they 
are intended for roofs.” Here speaks the true artist, 
but, were Mendelssohn living now, what would he 
say? Would he tell us that illustrated spelling- 
books are our only study, and that we are all 
children in our love of vermilion roofs ? 

Next month we shall accompany Mendelssohn on 
his journey home from the Land of Sunshine, and 
mark how acquaintance with men and things had 
changed him for the better. 

(To be continued.) 





FREE AND CHEAP CONCERTS FOR 
THE PEOPLE. 


By Henry C. Lunn. 


THE readers of our journal will remember how 
often and how earnestly we have urged upon those 
art-lovers who have the means at their command, 
the advisability of using some portion of their capital, 
80 that during their lifetime they may have the plea- 
sure of finding it return a satisfactory dividend of 
honour. That this may be done in various ways has 
been proved by the number of those who have, both 








privately and publicly, founded scholarships for the 
education of the musically gifted, who, but for such 
timely aid, might remain for ever unknown, and also 
by those who by their warm patronage have materially 
aided in the establishment of large choral bodies in 
many parts of England. But the Mayor of Birming- 
ham, Mr. Alderman Jesse Collings, has initiated a 
project so truly benevolent in its object, and so power- 
ful in its effect upon the art, as to call forth the 
gratitude of all who desire the spread of music 
amongst the masses. It is of course good to talk to- 
the working-man of the humanising power of the art, 
to place within his reach the best works of the great 
masters, to accustom him to speak of the standard 
compositions in music as of the standard composi- 
tions in literature, yet how can he grow to the 
knowledge and love of these creations when the 
difficulties of hearing them are almost insurmount- 
able? The Mayor of Birmingham, then, with the 
true feeling of a philanthropist and the energetic 
action of a practical man, has instituted a series of 
four Concerts at the Town Hall (the last of which 
was given on the 24th ult.), to which he invited work- 
ing-men and their families, issuing tickets admitting 
them free of expense, and merely indicating his wish 
that when they could not be used they should be 
returned, so that no place in the Hall might be 
vacant. And now, to show what excellent taste has 
been displayed in carrying out this enterprise, let us 
put on record a few of the details. In the first place 
the tickets for the four Concerts, 12,000, were sent in 
batches of six, eight, and ten to the various manufac- 
turers in the town, accompanied by a circular, from 
which we quote the following address: ‘It is to be 
regretted that in this town no opportunity exists for 
hearing high-class music except by payments which 
are so high that they place this privilege out of the 
reach of the majority of our townspeople; and it 
consequently happens that the popular taste for music 
remains undeveloped, and the pure delight and abso- 
lute usefulness of good music are both compara- 
tively unknown and unenjoyed. I therefore propose 
to invite to these concerts those persons who from 
various reasons are unable to obtain the enjoyment 
of listening to high-class music, in the hope not only 
of affording an evening’s pleasure to a large number 
of people, but also that from these concerts some- 
thing permanent may grow, which may result in 
bringing good music within the reach of all classes.” 
It must also be said that programmes of these con- 
certs were distributed gratuitously at the doors; and 
that, as a record of the event, each visitor was allowed 
to retain his ticket, which was simply in the form of an 
elegant invitation card. Now, it has often been said 
that what are termed “concerts for the people” 
must necessarily contain a very large proportion 
of common-place and “sensational” compositions 
adapted to the taste of those who are incapable of 
appreciating good works. This principle we have 
always combated and shall continue to combat when- 
ever opportunity offers; but far better than all 
theorising upon the subject is the practical proof 
given us by the Mayor of Birmingham that the very 
music that the “ people” are, as a rule, debarred 
from is precisely that which they most want to hear. 
Acting upon this truth, then, the selections have in- 
cluded excerpts from the “ Messiah,” ‘ Judas Mac- 
cabeus,” the “Creation,” “St. Paul,” and other 
standard works, the choruses being given by the 
Birmingham Festival Choral Society, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. W.C. Stockley, and the solo vocalists 
being in every instance thoroughly capable of render- 
ing the music entrusted to them. In addition to 
these vocal pieces, several orchestral compositions 
have been contained in the programmes, the Over- 
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turesto “Oberon” and ‘“Semiramide,” the Allegretto 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise,” and the 
introduction to the third act of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” being 
amongst the works chosen. Speaking of the recep- 
tion of the music by an audience, be it remembered, 
composed almost exclusively of working-men and 
their families, the Birmingham Daily Mail says, ‘“ the 
applause which greeted each item was a sufficient 
proof that the generosity of Alderman Jesse Collings 
was warmly appreciated.” When to this we add 
that at the conclusion of the entertainment ‘“‘ three 
cheers were called for the Mayor, and loudly re- 
sponded to,” it will be seen that the audience wished 
not only to thank the munificent donor of these 
concerts for his gift, but to prove to him that they 
had found the gift fully worthy of their acceptance. 
Much has been said and written in the present day 
about ‘‘ Musical Education”; and it seems almost to 
have been brought as a charge against those whose life 
is spent in daily drudgery that when they hear music 
they care only for the inferior specimens. But is 
this not very like telling a poor working-man that he 
prefers beer to wine and foul air to pure air, simply 
because he drinks the beverage he can afford, and 
lives in some close and confined tenement the rent 
of which he can just contrive to pay out of his scanty 
wages? Some time ago we related our conversa- 


tion with an artisan who was listening to the music | 
outside the cathedral at one of the Three Choir! 
To him, evidently, being inside the cathe- | 
dral was a thing not to be for a moment thought | 


Festivals. 


of. ‘The Festival’s not for such as us,” he said, 


as if he had thoroughly made up his mind to 
be content with the state of life in which he had 
been placed; but there could not be two opinions | 
as to his desire to hear the great works; and if an 
Alderman Jesse Collings had resided in that town, he 
might not only have made this one man supremely 
happy, but—to our own knowledge—a very large 


number of his fellow-workmen. May it not be 
earnestly hoped, then, that the example set in Bir- 
mingham will be followed in many other towns ? 
We hear much of idleness, of intemperance, and even 
crime in the large manufacturing districts ; and it is 
of course good that stringent repressive measures 
should be enforced. But Mayors and Corporations 
have large powers to attract towards good, as well as 
to deter from evil; and music in its direct influence 
upon all classes of society is now universally admitted 
to be one of the most important agents in civilisation. 
Free concerts of high-class music would indeed be a 
boon to many who are now compelled to seek excite- 
ment either from the public-house or the low music- 
hall; and we are convinced that wherever they are 
instituted they will be fully valued. 

Pending, however, the establishment of concerts 
without any charge for admission, it would be good 
to encourage the growth of those where merely a 
nominal sum is charged for tickets ; and we are happy 
to say that we have now a prospectus before us which 
contains the welcome intelligence that in the metro- 
polis a committee has been formed to carry out this 
project, and in various parts of London concerts on 
this plan have already taken place. Instead of hiring 
one of our principal concert-rooms, as at Birming- 
ham, however, and inviting the people to come to the 
music, it appears to be thought better to take the 
music to the people, and concerts therefore have 
been given in Whitechapel and Chelsea to crowded 
audiences. The prospectus of this Association, 
which is termed the ‘People’s Concert Society,”’ 
announces that ‘‘a series of concerts will be arranged 
to take place every winter, to be repeated at different 
centres.in London,” and that “as a general rule, as 
much time will be devoted to instrumental music as 








to vocal. The prices of admission will in all cases 
be very low, varying probably from twopence to a. 
shilling.” Concerts have also been given on Sundays, 
no charge being made for admission; but voluntary 
contributions were invited from the audience, and. 
we are informed that the invitation was liberally re. 
sponded to. The programmes of these entertainments 
have been uniformly of a high character, the express 
object of the Society being, as is declared in the pro. 
spectus, ‘‘ to increase the popularity of good music,” 
and there is every hope that the appeal for funds to 
continue this praiseworthy work will meet with a 
ready response. Whatever may be the result, how. 
ever, all honour is due to the promoters of this 
movement. The committee of the ‘“ People’s Con. 
cert Society,” by instituting cheap musical enter. 
tainments, has shown a sympathy with the intellec. 
tual wants of the poorer classes which cannot fail to 
meet with ready appreciation; and Alderman Jesse 
Collings in issuing free invitations to working-men 
to listen to the compositions of the great masters, 
has not only performed a noble action, but proved 
himself thoroughly worthy of holding the office of 
Mayor in a town which is celebrated throughout the 
world for its devotion to the encouragement and pro- 
gress of high-class music. 


Let the universe be informed—for otherwise it 
certainly will not find out—that “ there is an analogy 
between the combat scene in ‘Siegfried’ (act ii.) 
and the grave-yard scene in ‘Don Giovanni.’” 
Perhaps the reader is puzzled. But let him ponder 
on this revelation, and remember that great and 
original ideas are never understood at once. And 
let him note also this: “the analogy lies in the 
metaphysical signification of the scenes.” As a pre- 
paratory study a repeated reading of Schopenhauer’s 
** Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung” may be confi- 


|dently recommended. Still, unless the student has 


‘the capability of merging himself in nature, of identi- 
fying himself with every individual thing in nature, 
and of surrendering himself as an individual to, and of 
losing himself in, the great All,” he must not expect 
to comprehend the full meaning of Siegfried’s combat 
with the dragon (Wurm), and the latter’s defeat and 
death. Herr Eduard Kulke, the discoverer of the 
analogy, relates a conversation which he had at 
Bayreuth with a gentleman who maintained thata 
singing dragon was nonsense pure and simple. Herr 
Kulke, however, pointed out to him that if that were 
true, a singing statue must be likewise nonsense. 
His opponent thereupon replied that the statue (in 
*‘Don Giovanni”) was in reality the ghost of the 
Commandant. ‘‘ Ah,” exclaimed Herr Kulke, “I 
have you there, for is not the dragon in reaiity the 
giant Fafner?”’ Here the dialogue ended. Somehow 
controversialists who report dialogues always get the 
better of their antagonists. Well, the dialogue need 
not have ended here, at least not for want of ammu- 
nition. Might not a little psychology have effectually 
silenced the crowing of the last speaker. Suppose 
now he had been asked, Is it not easier for the 
imagination to associate human intelligence and its 
instrument, language, with the semblance of the 
human form than with an animal of the most brutish 
and monstrous type? A few quotations from 
Lessing’s ‘‘ Laocoon” (on the limits of painting and 
poetry) would also have done good service. This 
dragon is altogether a remarkable beast. It has 
moved men to tears—such is its symbolical import. 
Herr Kulke, with reference to it, talks of the 
‘‘ objectivation of the world-will ” (see Schopenhauer), 
and Hans von Wolzogen writes that with the dragon 
a whole generation of living nature, a primitive age 
of the world-existence (eine Urzeit des Weltdaseins), 
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seems to perish. The dragon, on hearing Sieg fried, 
asks “ What is there?” This question throws Herr 
Kulke and others into ecstacies. The “what” 
instead of ‘‘ who” is pregnant with deepest meaning. 
Not only is the dragon not anthropomorphised, but 
the tendency of the spirit of the scene is to represent 
man as a thing in nature, as a part of the whole in 
the great complexity of the All.” In short, Wagner’s 
dramas, if we may believe the comments of these 
gentlemen, are a poetico-musical illustration of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy. But Herr Kulke’s claim 
to immortality rests more especially on the discovery 
of the weak point in the Trilogy, which had escaped, 
as he modestly remarks, the fanatical hatred of 
Wagner’s enemies and the equally blind enthusiasm 
of his friends. The error, he thinks, lies in the 
untenable foundation on which the vast edifice of the 
“Nibelungen ”’ poem is reared. And this untenable 
foundation is no other than the false supposition that 
the dominion of the world is bound up with the pos- 
session of the ring. Those who wish to follow Herr 
Kulke in his discussion of the mythological, meta- 
physical, and other profound questions to which the 
investigation of the weak point gives rise must turn 
to the pages of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik (1879, 
April 18, No. 17, &c.). The results of his efforts, 
however, may be summed up thus. The Trilogy 
contains indeed many contradictions in its details, 
but it is nevertheless a grand and deeply impressive 
work of art. ‘‘ For a work of art,” our new Columbus 
(he alludes himself to the egg of the famous dis- 
coverer of a new world) explains, ‘‘is no machine 
which stands still if a screw does not fit, nor a scien- 
tific system that breaks down if the foundation is 
shaken.” This must be very comforting to artists. 
They have already learned that art has nothing to do 
with morals, now they are further instructed that 
art has nothing to do with logic. But what is our 
object in expatiating on this for the most part un- 
digested and indigestible stuff? Simply this, that 
the spreading, comprehension, and recognition of 
Wagner’s works are more retarded by the master’s 
admiring commentators than by his fiercest assailants, 
more also in some instances by the praise than by 
the blame of the enthusiasts who, like Herr Kulke, 
reserve to themselves the right of private judgment 
im some matters. Happily for Wagner and the 
world, the vigour of genius is able to withstand the 
withering effects of hot and cold blasts from whatever 
side they may blow. 


Tue advocates of temperance do not seem to be 
able to get on without music. Our readers may recol- 
lect that some time ago we had a batch of composi- 
tions in praise of “ Gingerette,” sent for review ; and 
we have now before us some ‘“ Temperance Songs 
for Elder Children,” written and composed by E. 

pson. How old the children for whom these 
elusions are designed are presumed to be is not 
stated, but we imagine that it must be before they have 
arrived at “years of discretion,” for, not to dwell 
upon the unusual manner in which dominant sevenths 
are allowed to scamper about wherever they please, 
in the musical portion of the songs, the poetry is 
Scarcely of a nature to train the mind upwards. We 
pass over the direction, in the cricketing song, to 
throw the ball gallant and brave,” because we 
know that it rhymes with “lave”; but are at once 
arrested by the four following lines, descriptive of a 
Man addicted to imbibing strong drinks :— 
What makes his limbs look shaky and old? 
Champagne and soda, and punch, I’m told: 


What makes his coat look threadbare and poor? 
Rubbing too much at the public-house door : 


hot only because of the versification, but because of 
the extraordinary direction that the lines are “to be 





sung antiphonally.” The temperate hilarity of the 
remark, “I always like a pleasant cup of tea,” with 
its choral response, “So do we,” may be accepted 
without comment—save that we do not see why the 
tea should be kept waiting until “the cat has washed 
her face ”’—but the song which follows seems to indi- 
cate that the author is a little wavering in his choice 
of beverages :— 

Come, let us sing the praises of 

A something very nice, now— 

A most delicious tasty thing, 

I'm sure you'll all agree! 

It is not sugar, tarts or buns, 

Nor something made with ice, now; 

It is not pudding, pie, nor sweets, 

Nor yet a cup of tea. 
The suspense here is of course intense; but the poet 


soon relieves us :— 
’Tis cocoa, cocoa, a steaming cup of cocoa; 
’Twill warm your hands and cheer your hearts ; 
I tell you what I think; 
Like cocoa, cocoa, we ought to make life’s yoke, oh, 
As pleasant, bright, and good for all 
As this delicious drink. 


Even the ingenious individuals who recently at- 
tempted to find a rhyme for *‘ Cyprus” could not, we 
think, have hit upon anything better for “‘cocoa”’ 
than Mr. Cympson’s * yoke, oh.” 


THERE can of course be no particular reason why any 
large Hall, especially built for letting, should be avail- 
able only for one particular class of entertainment. 
Associations will no doubt cling around it in the course 
of years ; but these associations, although entitled to 
every respect, need not rule the proprietors in their 
course of action. Yet experience has proved to us 
that the public draws a line, above, but not beneath, 
which licence is fully given: in proof of which it may 
be asserted that a theatre may be occasionally con- 
verted intoa place of worship without provoking a word 
of dissent, whilst a place of worship could not be 
temporarily converted into a theatre without raising 
a storm of indignation and even a protest from the 
legal authorities. We have been led to make these 
remarks by reading an account of a “ Glove fight,” 
said to be for the “‘ championship of the world,” which 
recently took place at St. James’s Hall. ‘We will 
pass over the surprise manifest,” says a sporting 
newspaper, ‘‘when after every small suburban running 
ground and back slum meeting-place had been 
applied to fruitlessly for such encounters, it was 
discovered that by means of their patrons’ interest, 
the promoters of this ‘championship competition’ 
had succeeded in obtaining no less important a site 
for their venture than the great St. James’s Hall.” 
This “surprise” in a sporting paper may, we think, 
be even more powerfully expressed in an art-journal, 
especially as we read that ‘“‘ when once the last 
sovereign had been taken at the doors, it was consid- 
ered better to let a horde of howling and moneyless 
ruffians into the Hall than to leave them outside to 
annoy neighbours and passers-by, and give an inkling 
of the curious congregation assembled within.” In 
the “toss for corners,” we find, ** Stewart got the one 
farthest from the organ.” Then came the usual 
business, told in the usual phraseology. ‘* Allen home 
again on the chest,” “Stewart countered on jaw by 
Allen’s right,” “* Stewart got one in on the face;” and 
all this whilst the spectators, dissatisfied with the 
exhibition, were hissing and yelling, the seconds 
wrangling with them, and every brutality connected 
with “the ring” enacted on a spot hitherto devoted 
to the rendering of the sublime works of the world’s 
““tone-poets.” We care not to inquire who was 
responsible for this; but sincerely express a hope 
that, although we may have many more performances 
to record at St. James’s Hall, they may be of such a 
nature as an artist would feel a pride in chronicling. 
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Every vocalist will, we are certain, agree with us 
when we assert that accompanying is a branch of 
musical art requiring a refined touch, a quick eye, 
and a sympathy of feeling with the singer not always 
united with executive power, or even with an artistic 
perception of acomposition. That this truth, however, 
is scarcely acknowledged by pianists can be shown by 
the fact that nearly all those who play think they can 
accompany; and the consequence is that the special 
practice necessary to excel in this important accom- 
plishment is rarely included in musical training. 
How keenly alive are the most eminent vocal artists to 
this fact, and how ready they are to acknowledge 
merit in this department when brought before them, 
may be sufficiently proved by a circumstance which 
has recently come to our knowledge. At the late 
competition for the ‘Llewellyn Thomas” and 
** Evill ” prizes, at the Royal Academy of Music, Mr. 
Santley acted as one of the examiners; and at the 
conclusion of the proceedings he took occasion to 
pass a high eulogium upon the students who had 
accompanied the vocalists, expressing his extreme 
gratification that this art was cultivated in the Insti- 
tution, and even avowing his conviction that the 
success of the candidates had been materially aided 
by the excellent manner in which they were accom- 
panied. Such praise from so high an authority was 
of course much appreciated by the young pupils ; but 
Mr. Santley did not let the matter rest here, for the 
next day he sent a communication to the Principal 
announcing his desire to give a prize of ten guineas 
for the best accompanist, leaving the arrangement of 
any conditions of the examination for this gift to be 
decided by the Committee of Management. It is 
gratifying to find that attention has been drawn to 
this subject, for we are firmly convinced that the 
effect of a vocal piece is much more influenced by the 
accompanist than is generally supposed. The prize 
thus kindly proffered will doubtless produce highly 
beneficial results amongst the students of the Aca- 
demy; but we may also indulge a hope that the 
publicity given to Mr. Santley’s opinion by this 
practical proof of its earnestness will not be with- 
out its good effect outside the walls of the Insti- 
tution. 





TueE plan of demanding a fee for a duty paid for at 
a fixed salary is in our opinion a very bad one. Indeed 
so strongly has this system been protested against 
within the last few years that in most places it is 
visibly on the decline. On railways for some time 
gratuities tothe officials have not been allowed ; and at 
hotels attendance is charged in the bill, a method also 
pursued even at a public restaurant. But in Opera- 
houses and theatres unfortunately the practice still 
lingers, although many spirited lessees have made a 
decided stand againstit. Ofcourse it is perfectly within 
the power of any visitor to these establishments to 
refuse to reward a boxkeeper for opening the box- 
door, especially when the seat has been booked and paid 
for in advance; but it is sometimes extremely difficult 
to withstand his appealing look, more particularly 
when—as we have often ourselves heard—he accom- 
panies it with the assertion that what he receives is 
all that he gets for his nightly attendance at the 
theatre. It cannot, then, be too generally known 
that Mr. Mapleson has this season instituted a reform 
for which he deserves the warmest thanks from his 
subscribers and the public. Not a fee is allowed to 
be given to any attendant at Her Majesty’s Theatre ; 
and the lessee announces that as all the assistants in 
front of the house are paid by him, he trusts that the 
public will support him in the movement he has ini- 
tiated. Lest it may be considered that this address 
really means nothing more than that persons need 








not give any fee unless they like, we may say, from 
our own experience, that as soon as the boxkeeper has 
shown you to your seat, he politely bows and retires; 
and, more than this, that on a recent occasion when 
a gratuity was offered for a printed cast of the 
Opera, it was decisively refused, with an intimation 
that the attendants were “ not permitted to receive g 
fee.” As Mr. Mapleson, then, has shown us that 
civility and attention can be ensured from those he 
employs without exacting a bribe from the public, 
there is every reason to believe that his example may 
be extensively followed. 





AT last the question of the Paris Opéra is settled, 
M. Jules Ferry having conferred the directorship 
upon M. Vaucorbeil, a gentleman who, besides being 
a journalist and government commissary in respect 
of subventioned theatres, is described as a “ perfect 
musician.” The result was doubtful up to the last 
moment, but the news of the appointment soon 
spread, and the street in which M. Vaucorbeil lives 
was quickly alive with vehicles. From particulars 
which have leaked out, it appears that the Minister 
has driven rather a hard bargain with the new 
director. Among other things M. Vaucorbeil is to 
supply twenty extra choristers, ten extra instrumen- 
talists, and keep five tenors always on hand. Asa 
matter of course the French papers are full of specu- 
lations regarding the management, and it is affirmed 
that Gluck, long neglected at the Opéra, will once 
more have his day, ‘‘ Alceste” and ‘‘ Armida” being 
the works named as likely to be produced. But in 
any case hopes are entertained that the great 
establishment which has just got rid of M. Halanzier 
will prove more active under his successor. It ought, 
says the Ménestrel, to produce at least two new works 
each year, seeing that four or five are brought out at 
Vienna. ‘*We reckon,” adds our contemporary, 
‘“‘upon M. Vaucorbeil to release French opera from 
its traditional torpor.” Meanwhile M. Gounod’s 
new lyric drama is spoken of as the Director's first 
venture. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Ir is well fhat Mr. Mapleson has so strong an attraction 
as “‘ Carmen” ready to his hand, for this Opera, with which 
the establishment opened on the 26th April, can always be 
put up with confidence when the ungenial weather which 
we have had during the past month compels him to defer 
the first appearance of some of his principal vocalists. 
After many disappointments Madame Gerster came out at 
a morning performance as the heroine in ‘ Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor,”? and was most cordially received. Her voice 
has gained both in richness and power, and her singing and 
acting elicited the utmost enthusiasm. Madame Christine 
Nilsson made her first appearance this season on the 27th 
ult., as Marguerite in Gounod’s “ Faust,” and received the 
usual hearty welcome, and a good effect has been created by 
Mdlle. Vanzandt, who made her first appearance as Zerlina 
in ‘*Don Giovanni,” and achieved a fair success. Malle. 
Ambre returned to the establishment as Violetta, in “ La 
Traviata,” and Madame Pappenheim made a highly satis- 
factory Donna Anna, in “‘ Don Giovanni,” and has repeated 
her performance of Fidelio. There is no announcement, 
at present, of any novelty. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


WHATEVER may be thought by the public of the merits 
of the Marquis d'Ivry’s Opera ‘‘ Les Amants de Vérone, 
there can be little doubt that it is a favourite with the two 
vocalists who sustained the principal parts. We certainly 
cannot say that, as in the case of Wagner's great lyric 
work, an Opera-house was built for the express purpose of 
producing it, but certainly one was taken in Paris for the 
avowed object of performing it for the first time ; and M. 
Capoul, the lessee, in order that the work should be heard 
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under every advantage, engaged Mdlle. Heilbron to play 
the character of Fuliet with him, knowing that she had 
already sung the music with much success in private. He 
didnot retain the theatre (the Salle Ventadour) long enough 
to achieve a lasting success for the Opera; but the general 
impression was favourable; and as we have in the work 

luced at the Royal Italian Opera on the 24th ult., the 
original Romeo and Fuliet, if the effect created in Paris be 
not continued in London we cannot account for it by the 
fact that it was less ably represented. We are not of those 
who speak slightingly of a composer because he is an 
amateur; but then, on the other hand, we do not admit 
his right to use his patronage as an amateur to walk over 
the heads of those who have twenty times his merits. 
The Marquis d’Ivry is evidently an accomplished musician ; 
and having studied how to write for the voices, and to in- 
strument tolerably well for the orchestra, he drags us 
through five dreary acts, of the music in which we can 
only conscientiously say that we have heard worse. 
These truths, in the interest of art, should be spoken, for— 
having that facility which is too often mistaken for 
talent—with slight encouragement, he might compose 
most of the important plays of Shakespeare, it being 
evident that he is by no means deterred by the fact of com- 
posers with real creative talent having comparatively 
failed in musically colouring the immortal creations of our 
English poet. To the credit of an English audience, it 
must be said that through the long hours—and indeed 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 

AN interesting novelty at the Concert of the 3rd ult. was 
Wagner’s “ Siegfried-Idyll,” a work which was performed 
on this occasion for the first time in England. This. 
charming little composition was written by Wagner in 
the year 1871, at the time when he was completing the 
score of ‘‘ Siegfried.” The name of the piece, however, 
refers not to the hero of the great Tetralogy, but to 
Wagner’s little son, Siegfried, who was born during the 
composition of the work. The Idyll was written as a 
surprise for Madame Wagner on her birthday; it is for 
quite a small orchestra, but it abounds with characteristic 
touches of instrumentation which reveal its author at 
once. The themes treated are mostly taken from the great 
duet between Siegfried and Briinnhilde in the third act of 
‘“‘ Siegfried,” the general character of the music being 
dreamy and romantic. In so large a concert-room as that 
of the Crystal Palace it made comparatively little effect, 
but none the less is Mr. Manns to be warmly thanked for 
bringing it to a hearing. A second novelty at this concert 
was Goetz’s “ Spring Overture,” not one of his best com- 
positions, and by no means worthy to rank with his 
Symphony in F, given at Sydenham during the season. 
The remaining items of the programme were Beethoven’s 
Symphony in F, Mendelssohn’s Concerto in D minor, well 
played by Madame Montigny-Rémaury, and vocal music 





by Mdlle. Friedlander, and Mr. Carleton, a baritone with a 


| fine voice, who made his first appearance at the Palace on 


partly into the short ones—during which the work lasted, | this occasion. 


not a sound of disapprobation was heard; but the ap- 
lause whenever it came was evidently wrung from the 
laeure by a sense of duty rather than of satisfaction, and 
so many took silent revenge upon the composer by leaving 
the house during the fourth and fifth acts, that the lessee, 
and even the Marquis himself, if he were present, must 
have been convinced that we English people have a very 


On the roth ult. the great attraction of the concert was the 
playing of Seior Sarasate, who in Vieuxtemps’s “ Ballade 


‘et Polonaise” and Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Sérénade Mélan- 
| colique,” showed his great powers as 


a“ 


violinist to the 
utmost advantage. As an exponent of the modern roman- 


tic school of playing, Sefior Sarasate has few rivals, and 


, v all b ery | the works which he selected on this afternoon displayed 
decided method of expressing an opinion without uttering | his abilities at their best. 


The overture to ‘“‘ The Renegade ” 


asound. It would be unfair to say that there is nomelody | by the Baron Bodog d’Orczy, which opened the concert, 
in the Opera; but the long weary recitatives, and the utter | jg a clever, but somewhat extravagant imitation of the 


want of dramatic power in the impassioned scenes, 
that the composer is quite unsuited to illustrate such a 
subject; and although Mdlle. Heilbron exerted herself 
with praiseworthy zeal—and really did obtain some genuine 
applause in the potion scene—she must certainly have felt 
relieved when her task was ended. M. Capoul sang the 
music of Romeo as if he really liked it ; and this alone is a real 
merit in an artist ; but that he could not convey his enthu- 
siasm to the audience we have already recorded. The Nurse 
was carefully played by Mdlle. Ghiotti; and the Lorenzo of 
Signor Vidal, the Capulet of Signor Cotogni, and the 
Tibaldo of Signor Silvestri, were tho-oughly satisfactory. 
The Opera was well placed on the stage, and Signor 
Bevignani conducted most efficiently. The work simply 
failed from its innate weakness ; and we who, even now, 
call back with horror the recollection of a certain Opera by 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, sincerely hope that 
the lesson may not be lost; and, for a time at least, that 
we shall hear no more of the works of those amateurs who 
are too apt to estimate their talents by their pretensions. 
There has been no other novelty at this establishment 
during the past month. Mdlle. Turolla has increased the 
good opinion formed of her on her début, especially by her 
performance of Leonora in “Il Trovatore.” ~ Madlle. 
Valleria was warmly received as Zerlina in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo” 
(her first appearance at this theatre) ; and Madame Cepeda 
as Elizabeth in ‘‘ Tannhauser,” and Mdlle. Heilbron (after 
an absence of five years) as Violetta in ‘‘La Traviata,” 
were cordially welcomed. The début of M. Gailhard 
as Mephistopheles in ‘“* Faust”’ created quite a sensation, 
which has been continued by his Caspar in “ Der Freis- 
chiitz,” and Leporello in ‘* Don Giovanni.” He has a fine 
Voice, which he uses like a trained artist; and his acting 
shows the result of careful and intelligent study. Madame 
Patti continues to draw large houses, her first appearance 
us season as Lucia exciting the usual amount of enthu- 
fiasm. Her singing is even finer than ever; and her real 
dramatic instinct enables her so thoroughly to identify her- 
self with every part that she need not, at present, at least, 

any rival. Asa general rule the house has been ex- 


ingly well attended. 


prove | 








style of Wagner, brilliantly scored, and in parts effective, 
though it can hardly be considered as a whole thoroughly 
satisfactory. The vocalists were Miss Georgina Burns 
and Mr. Joseph Maas, neither of whom needs praise in these 
columns; and the concert concluded with a fine performance 
of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony.” 

With the concert just noticed the regular winter series 
at the Palace came to a conclusion. As usual, on the 
following Saturday (the 17th) Mr. Manns’s Benefit Concert 
took place, and (also as usual) a programme of great and 
diversified interest was provided, the only fault to be found 
with which was that it was far too long. On a special 
occasion such as this, however, the extreme length may 
be the more readily excused when it is remembered that 
Mr. Manns was, we might almost say, inundated by offers 
of assistance from distinguished artists wishing to show 
their regard for him personally, and their appreciation of 
his services to the art which they profess. Among the 
most important items of the programme were Schubert’s 
unfinished Symphony in B minor, exquisitely played by 
the orchestra, and Weber’s Concertstiick, very finely per- 
formed by Herr Xaver Scharwenka, whose judgment, how- 
ever, may be questioned in using Henselt’s variations 
of Weber's text, as if the composer did not know 
how to write for the piano. Seiior Sarasate’s rendering 
of Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto was another special 
feature of the afternoon. Two important novelties were 
brought forward both belonging to the “‘ Romantic School.” 
These were the Ball Scene from Berlioz’s ‘‘ Episode de la 
Vie d’un Artiste’? and Liszt’s Symphonic Poem “ The 
Battle of the Huns.” The former is a charming little 
movement, exquisitely scored for the orchestra; the latter, 
fierce and wild in character, impresses one with an indistinct 
feeling of great power on the part of the composer, but re- 
quires more than one hearing to be properly appreciated. 
To complete our notice of this concert, we must add that 
Miss Anna Mehlig joined Herr Scharwenka in the arrange- 
ment by the latter for two pianos of the Scherzo from his 
concerto in B flat minor, and that vocal music was contri- 
buted by Mrs. Osgood, Fraulein Louise von Hennig, Mr. 
Joseph Maas, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. W. T. Carleton, 
and Herr Elmblad. 
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ORCHESTRAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS. 


Ir there be anything in the mere title given to an artistic 
undertaking, we do not think the one chosen for the above 
four concerts which took place on the 5th, 7th, 8th, and 
12th ult., to have been a very happy one. The word 
‘festival,’ in connection with music, suggests a levée en 
masse of the artistic world, and a locality like the Albert 
Hall, rather than the modest array of foreign artists and 
an orchestra of no unusual dimensions (however excellent 
both) which assembled at St. James’s Hall on the occasions 
specified. Our Paris neighbours opened a series of what were 
called ‘* Concerts Festival” some few months ago, but they 
were monster performances of a national representative 
character, held in the immense hall of the Hippodrome; and 
this fact, we think, should have furnished an additional 
argument against the adoption of a similar title for an 
undertaking so very different in its character and objects. 
We have done, however, finding fault with what is, after 
all, but a matter of minor significance, and inasmuch as 
the hearing of a series of model performances is at all 
times an occasion of festivity to the musical enthusiast, we 
may even be prepared to acquiesce in the denomination 
chosen. That at all events the orchestral performances 
proper would prove of standard excellence was indeed a 
foregone conclusion, from the fact that the body of per- 
formers consisted of more or less well-known resident pro- 
fessors, and that they were led by the hero of the famous 
‘‘orchestra of virtuosi” of the Bayreuth “ Festspiele,” 
Herr Hans Richter, with whose eminent talent as a con- 
ductor London audiences had already become acquainted 
during the “‘ Wagner Concerts” of two years ago. Such 
being the associations attaching to Herr Richter’s name, 
it would have been well if the fragments selected from Herr 
Wagner's latest works, especially from the Nibelungen 
Tetralogy, of which so little is as yet known in this 
country, had been more numerous, but there may have 
been reasons of which we are not aware against an 
increase in the production of compositions presenting 
most intricate difficulties, which can only be satisfactorily 
surmounted after a number of careful rehearsals. As a 
matter of course, however, the name of the Bayreuth 
reformer occupied a conspicuous place throughout the 
programmes of these concerts, the following being the 
more important fragments from his opera-dramas which 
obtained a hearing: Introduction to Act III. of “ Die 
Meistersinger ;” Introduction and closing scene from 
“Tristan und Isolde ;” the ‘‘ Ride of the Valkyries ” and 
‘* Wotan’s Parting,” from ‘“‘ Die Walkire;’ the ‘ Rhine- 
daughter’s Song” and “ Siegfried’s Death” from ‘ Gétter- 
dammerung ;” Overture and ‘Monolog” from ‘“ Die 
Meistersinger.” It will be seen from this enumeration 
that the extracts selected were all more or less representa- 
tive of the most fascinating elements of Wagner’s com- 
positions, exhibiting as they do chiefly his marvellous 
power of instrumentation, the bold realism of his tone- 
pictures (as for instance in the ride of the Valkyries), the 
subtle power of individualising and yet combining into a 
grand whole a number of melodious fragments (as in the 
noble funeral dirge entitled ‘‘Siegfried’s Tod”). The 
greater part of the compositions mentioned having, how- 
ever, already been previously performed in this country, 
we are not now called upon to offer a more minute 
criticism of these works. To speak of their execution on this 
occasion under the direction of Herr Richter is to recall on 
our part the experience of unmitigated pleasure, the only 
blur in the otherwise absolutely perfect interpretations 
having been caused by the defective intonation, during 
the performances of the last concert, of the brass 
instruments, caused, no doubt, by a sudden change of tem- 
perature. The vocalists during the four concerts were 
Madame Schuch-Proska, Mdlles. Friedlander and Redeker, 
and Herr Henschel, the latter particularly proving himself 
throughout a most thoughtful interpreter of Wagner’s decla- 
matory compositions, and creating a special effect in the 
fine meditative air of Hans Sachs from “ Die Meistersinger.” 
Madame Schuch-Proska showed herself worthy of the 
great reputation she brought with her as prima donna of 
the Dresden Opera, and was much applauded on every 
occasion of her appearance. The lady took part in the 
rendering of a duet between Senta and the Dutchman 
from “Der fliegende Hollander” (associated with Herr 





Henschel), as also in the “‘ Rhine-daughter’s song,” besides 
contributing arias by Mozart and Handel (the latter 
composer appearing strangely out of place in his imme. 
diate association in the programme with Berlioz and 
Wagner) and lyrical songs. Madame Schuch-Proska 
possesses a most carefully schooled soprano voice of a high 
range (she is a pupil of Madame Marchesi), her execu. 
tion of florid passages being faultless and her portamento 
admirable, qualities which show to best advantage in vocal 
compositions such as Susanna’s air from ‘Le Nozze dj 
Figaro,” which, indeed, we have never heard more per- 
fectly sung. 

One of the four concerts given (the third) was devoted 
to chamber-music, on which occasion, besides Brahms’s 
Quintett in F minor, a Scherzo by Scharwenka (capitally 
played by the composer), and Chopin’s Fantasia in F 
minor, a new string Quartett was produced from the pen of 
Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, the composer also of a Symphony 
recently performed for the first time at one of the Crystal 
Palace concerts. The Quartett is written throughout ina 
musicianlike manner, and will, we trust, soon obtain 
a second hearing, when its merits may be more fuily 
judged. It was well received on the occasion we speak of, 
being interpreted by Herren Scharwenka, Franke, Hol- 
lander, and Van Biene. At the conclusion of the concert 
Herr Griinfeld astonished the audience by his clever im- 
provisation on themes by Wagner. 

Two busts, representing Beethoven and Wagner respec- 
tively, had been placed in front of the orchestra during the 
“‘ Festival Concerts,” and indeed, although some orchestral 
compositions by other composers had been included in the 
programmes, those by the two masters just named formed 
the chief feature of their attractiveness, and the only one to 
render these concerts special. That the placing into direct 
juxtaposition of the two composers in their works, for the 
purpose of comparison, is a perfectly legitimate device will, 
moreover, be freely acknowledged alike by those who hold 
that Wagner is merely carrying out what the composer of 
the ‘“‘ Ninth Symphony ” has left undone, and by those who 
take the opposite view. The second part of each of the 
three orchestral concerts proper was devoted to the per- 
formance of one of Beethoven’s Symphonies, those 
selected being Nos. 5 and 7, and the ‘‘Eroica.” They 
were executed in a masterly manner. 

One word more, in conclusion, as to Herr Richter’s 
conducting. Whatever may be said in favour of invisible 
orchestras, we are of opinion that the audience assembled 
during the memorable Bayreuth performances have lost a 
considerable element of assistance in the appreciation of 
the music of the Tetralogy in not seeing Hans Richter 
conduct. His baton speaks the intentions of the composer 
whose work he is interpreting with an eloquence which 
at once attracts, and fascinates to the end, both executive 
artists and audience alike. His individual reading—for 
the impress of his individuality upon his orchestra, as may 
be inferred, is most marked—has in it nothing eccentric 
or obtrusive, while his manner is entirely free from the 
ecstatic and ostentatious ways of some modern con- 
ductors. The result is invariably a performance _har- 
monious in all its parts, a fact which, if examples are to 
be quoted, was especially noticeable in the three sym- 
phonies, the splendid rendering of which no one present 
will easily forget. 

According to an announcement made, it is intended to 
revive these concerts next season at St. James’s Hall, 
when Beethoven’s eight symphonies will be performed in 
chronological order, while at a final concert the “ Ninth 
Symphony” will be produced at the Albert Hall, Herr 
Richter being again the Conductor. 





MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


Mr. LESLIE now limits his season to three Concerts, 
and it would be impertinent on our part to call in question 
his judgment. Short seasons, there is reason to believe, 
are coming into fashion—the Bach Choir, for example, 
confines itself to two concerts—and, under certain con- 
ditions, they are the best, because affording time for the 
careful preparation without which excellence cannot 
reached. We attempt too much in this country, alike on 
the operatic stage and on the concert platform; hurrying 
work after work into view imperfectly rehearsed, and thus 
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ing the standard of public taste and appreciation lower 
than it would be in a more healthy condition of things. If 
we did a little less and took more pains with it, advantage 
would be reaped all round. At the concert under notice 
Mr. Leslie produced an unwonted number of new part- 
songs, as well as some which, if not new, were then added 
to the repertory of the Choir. And with them were given 
some of the choicest flowers from the rich old garden 
planted by the veteran masters of English song. One 
never tires of hearing these—of listening to such themes as 
Wilbye’s “ Flora gave me fairest flowers,” and Morley’s 
“Now is the month of Maying.’”” They come to us 
ever fresh, though they reach us through centuries of 
time. As regards the novelties it may truly be said that 
some of them were not unworthy of association with the 
olderexamples. There is merit in Tozer’s ‘ Flight of Sum- 
mer,” which those who are susceptible to the tender forms 
of expression in music cannot help but appreciate. So 
with Pinsuti’s ‘‘ When hands meet,” which pleased greatly 
and obtained an encore. Mr. J. G. Callcott’s setting of 
“The lark now leaves his watery nest,” is worthy of a 
name prominent in the annals of English vocal music. 
Everything Mr. Callcott writes shows a true artistic pur- 

in union with no mean skill; but this part-song is a 
peculiarly happy exemplification of the fact. As such the 
audience recognised it, and the composer, who conducted, 
was recalled amid loud applause. The next novelty was 
of a different character; to wit, a setting of the Hundredth 
Psalm as a motett for eight voices, by Dr. W. Pole. Dr. 
Pole is better known, perhaps, in connection with the 
science of sound than with the art of music, but this would 
appear to be the result of his own choice rather than of ne- 
cessity. At any rate, his motett is an effective, not less than 
an ingenious, composition. Its plan is somewhat novel, 
combining, as it does, the Prayer Book version of the 
Psalm with the accepted metrical rendering beginning, 
“All people that on earth do dwell.” The choral of the 
latter supplies a canto fermo around which, so to speak, 
the free music to the former twines and groups itself, and 
the result is remarkably interesting. We trust that oppor- 
tunity will be afforded of hearing the motett again and 
again, in order to make possible an estimate based upon 
adequate knowledge. The work was sung almost to per- 
fection and much applauded. In the second part of the 
concert came the curious exercise by Thomas Tallis, gene- 
tally known as his ‘‘ Forty-part song,”’ and actually a work 
for eight choirs of five parts each. Writing for musicians, 
we need not enlarge upon the nature of this piece. They 
very well know what devices are implied by writing in forty 
parts, and that the successful accomplishment of the task 
implies no such astounding powers as non-musicians may 
suppose. But the work is as interesting as any other 
ingenious, if not particularly useful, application of labour 
and patience. That it was also effective in perform- 
ance we cannot say. The complicated machine seemed 
to have become rusty, and creaked a good deal when 
set in motion. Other special features in this part 
of the programme were a part-song by C. Holland, 
entitled, “The Triumph of Death,” and Grattan Cooke’s 
“Tic tic,” both of which had not before been given 
by Mr. Leslie. The soloists contributed their full share 
to the pleasure of the audience. In Mendelssohn’s 
exquisite “‘ Hear my prayer,” Miss Robertson sang with 
more than usual expression, while in Leslie’s ‘‘ Fan” duet 
she and her sister, Miss Fanny Robertson, obtained a 
demonstrative encore. Miss de Fonblanque’s rendering of 
Pergolesi’s ‘Tre giorni’’ was thoroughly artistic and 
deserving, while Mr. Maas in “Ah! si ben mio” and Herr 
Henschel in an unpublished song by Bach, “ Vergiss mein 
nicht” won cordial approval. Mr. Leslie conducted and 
his two faithful lieutenants, Messrs. Callcott and Ward, 
were in the places they always so efficiently fill. 





THE BACH CHOIR. 


THE second and last Concert for the present season, on 
the 14th ult., was one reflecting the highest honour upon this 
Association, for it brought forward the neglected work of 
one who was not only an ardent admirer of Bach, but the 

person who introduced his immortal ‘‘St. Matthew 


Samaria,” the composition of the late Sterndale Bennett, 
was indeed fitly chosen, not only as a represen tative piece 
of its author, but as affording evidence that the ‘ Bach 
Choir,” although exclusive in its title, has no desire to 
limit its performances to the works of any particular 
nation or period. We have reason to know that it was 
a life-long wish of the composer of the “‘ Woman of Sa- 
maria,’”’ to set this subject to music; but he often said 
that although many creative artists commenced their 
career with an Oratorio, it was his hope that the composi- 
tion of such a work would mark the termination of his 
own. That this desire was almost fulfilled may be in the 
recollection of many of our readers; for at the Birming- 
ham Festival of 1867, for which the work was expressly 
written, the failing*health of the composer rendered it im- 
possible for him to conduct it in person, and the duty was 
undertaken by his friend, Mr. W. G. Cusins. There can 
be no need here to criticise this composition, for with 
musicians it has already taken its true position in the 
world of art. The public, however, has hitherto had but 
slender opportunities of becoming acquainted with its 
merits, the beautiful unaccompanied Quartett, ‘‘ God isa 
Spirit,’ which was sung at the composer’s funeral, and 
the pathetic contralto Air, ‘‘O Lord, Thou hast searched 
me out,” being indeed almost the only numbers gene- 
rally known; but now that its claims have been so ably 
asserted by the performance of the composition by the 
Bach Choir, there can be little doubt that we shall 
frequently have to chronicle its representation both in 
the metropolis and in the provinces. The rendering 
of the choruses at the concert under notice was highly 
satisfactory, every feature being intelligibly indicated by the 
Conductor, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, and ably responded to 
by the choir. We may mention as especially deserving of 
praise, the Chorus, ** Therefore with joy ye shall draw 
water,” and the final choral piece, the singing of which 
amply proved the care and judgment which had ruled the 
preparation of the work. The principal vocalists, Madame 
Sherrington, Madame Patey, Messrs. W. Shakespeare, 
Thorndike, and Kempton gave the solo parts with excel- 
lent effect, Madame Patey’s singing of the Air, ‘‘O Lord, 
Thou hast searched me out,” being warmly applauded, 
and the Quartett, ‘‘God is a Spirit,’ eliciting a demand 
for its repetition which could not be resisted. ‘ The 
Woman of Samaria” was preceded by Bach’s fine Double 
Chorus, ‘‘ Now shall the grace,’ one of his Church 
Cantatas (numbered fifty in the Bach Society’s Leipzig 
edition), and a noble specimen of his sacred choral 
writing. Every justice was done to this work by the 
Choir, the points being attacked throughout with com- 
mendable precision and effect. The second part of 
the programme commenced with the ‘Pastoral Sym- 
phony” from Bach’s ‘‘Christmas Oratorio,” the beauties 
of which were fully revealed by the exceptionally fine 
orchestra. Brahms’s Motett for five voices, “Es ist 
das Heil,’ which followed, is a remarkably fine example 
of the composer’s clear and solid writing. Founded on 
the well-known old Choral of that name, which is com- 
menced by the sopranos, with a florid accompaniment for 
the other voices, it is afterwards treated fugally, and with 
a severity which evidences how thoroughly the master has 
grounded himself in a school of writing absolutely essential 
to be acquired by those who would earn a name for this 
class of composition. Beethoven’s ‘“ Meeresstille und 
Gliickliche Fahrt” (‘‘ A calm sea and prosperous voyage”) 
had evidently been well studied, for we have rarely been 
so struck with this work as by its rendering on this occa- 
sion. The singing of the whole of the first movement was 
little short of perfection; and if the composition should 
attain the popularity it deserves, we cannot but believe 
that it will be mainly owing to its exceptionally fine ren- 
dering by the Bach Choir. The concluding work of this 
excellent concert was Max Bruch’s ‘‘ Banquet of the 
Phaeecians,” from his ‘‘ Odysseus,’ a dramatic scene which 
could not fail to impress the hearers with a highly favour- 
able notion of the merits of the entire work. The “ Song 
of the Rhapsodists” is extremely original, and the choruses 
of the Phacecians evince a vigour and boldness of thought 
which make us long to hear the composition in its entire 
state. London, we know, is slow to acknowledge worth; 
but perhaps as the ‘“‘ Odysseus” has been given both at 
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Liverpool and Manchester, in the course of a year or two it 
may find its way here. Meanwhile we have to thank the 
‘Bach Choir for letting us hear of what materials the work is 
ccomposed. Every justice was done to the solo portions 
‘by Madame Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. Kempton, 
and Mr. Thorndike, and the scene was received throughout 
with the warmest marks of approbation. 


MISS HOLLAND'S AMATEUR CHOIR. 

AGAIN we have to speak of good work done for art by 
:an amateur Association which exists for no reason of pecu- 
niary profit. A Concert was given on the 15th ult., at the 
-house of Sir J. R. Bailey, Bart., M.P., in St. James’s 
Square, on behalf of the ‘“‘ House-Boy Brigade,” the execu- 
tants being the members of the Choir above named. So 
far, happily, nothing distinctive marked the occasion. Our 
amateur musicians are never wanting when their services 
are required for objects of benevolence, and the times are, 
just now, very many in which they come forward either to 
help institutions that benefit the poor, or else to entertain the 
poor themselves by means of free concerts. Nevertheless, 
the musical afternoon in St. James’s Square had a very 
distinguishing feature indeed, to be found in the nature of 
the programme. Here were no frivolous airs, no selections 
meant to tickle the ears of those who cannot tell high art 
from low, but much good solid stuff, with, by way of 
relief, Mr. Anderton’s comic Cantata “ John Gilpin.” 
Selections from Handel’s ‘‘ Triumph of Time and Truth” 
formed the principal portion of the programme. ‘This 
work, albeit published in a cheap form, has not yet gained 
the notice it deserves. But due favour can only be a 
‘question of a little while, since the Allegory contains 
some of Handel’s freshest and most graceful, as_ well 
as most solid music. Much of it was composed in the 
hey-day of youth, when the master was surrounded by 
Italian influences, and although its present form occupied 
Handel’s latest energies, the young and vigorous spirit is 
still apparent. But it is not even for ‘‘ Time and Truth ” 
that we ask particular attention to the doings at this concert. 
Handel we know full well in all the manifestations of 
genius; but we have still much to learn respecting one who 
died but yesterday, and who, obscure till the evening of 
his short life, enjoys only post mortem honours. Nothing 
of recent happening in the musical world has been more 
satisfactory than our English acknowledgment of Hermann 
Goetz. A year ago his name was scarcely known amongst 
us, and even when he was first permitted to speak through 
his art it was at an obscure afternoon performance of the 
“Taming of the Shrew,” by artists equally obscure. Since 
then what a change has come about! His one symphony 
has been heard with delight again and again, his chamber 
‘music has found its way into the most exclusive of classical 
trepertories, his opera just named is being prepared for use 
at one of our first houses, and English versions of his larger 
‘vocal compositions, sacred and secular (alas, so few !), are 
in course of publication. All this, while honourable to the 
departed musician, is honourable to ourselves. It shows 
that our public can frankly recognise a good thing, and 
generously acknowledge its worth in the most practical of 
ways. So regarding the phenomenon, we have reason to 
be proud of the place Goetz has quickly gained. Coming 
back to Miss Holland’s choir, let us note that to it belongs 
the credit of first performing in our country the dead 
master’s Cantata ‘‘ Neenia.”’ This work is evidently the 
“Symphonie avec chcoeurs” spoken of by M. Pougin in 
his supplement to Fétis’s ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,” but 
M. Pougin, a worthy successor of Fétis, gives a wrong 
description. ‘‘ Noenia” is not a symphony with choruses, 
nor, on the other hand, is it a dramatic Cantata, with 
characters and action. It has not even ‘“‘numbers,’” but 
consists of one long movement in many sections, embody- 
ing a close and logical ‘‘ argument,” most pathetic in the 
application we cannot but make of it to the ccmposer 
himself. For what is the subject? Simply a wail for the 
-death of Beauty, as the Greeks might have wailed when 
their worship of the Beautiful was at its height. All the 
‘surroundings of the theme are classical and pagan. So 
to speak, the Athenians have met in full Academy to 
discuss the text, ‘‘the Beautiful must perish.’ And, first, 
they break forth with the exclamation, “Can nothing 
move the breast of the Stygian Jove?”’ No, nothing ; and 














one after another cites examples of conspicuous failure, 
Orpheus could not redeem Eurydice ; Aphrodite could not 
save Adonis; nor could the “immortal mother ” protect 
her godlike son at the Sccean gate of Troy. “See” 
exclaims the chorus, “ how the divinities lament that the 
Beautiful must perish, the Perfect depart !’’ and then th 
reflect: ‘‘ The mean and base pass to the grave unsung; 
but a death-song raised by those who love us is glorious,” 
Herein lies the consolation, and beyond this the argument 
cannot go. Did Goetz, we wonder, approach this subject 
with a presentiment that he himself was doomed to bea 
conspicuous illustration. Who can tell? But this jg 
clear—that he treated it with profoundest sympathy and 
most pathetic expression, catching moreover, as did Men. 
delssohn, something of the classical spirit that animates it, 
We do not hesitate to say that here we have some of 
Goetz’s finest music. There is real feeling in the half. 
despairing, half-wondering exordium, ‘‘ The Beautiful must 
perish ;” while in the extended chorus, “ What vanquishes 
men and immortals,” the keenly sensitive expression of 
Mendelssohn, as well as a reflection of his style, may be 
easily recognised. Good and pure music is this; strong 
enough for its subject, without obliging the composer to 
adopt sensational measures. Passing the few solo 
passages with a word for their severe simplicity, we next 
arrive at a chorus in the unusual key of F sharp major 
(the work opens in F sharp minor), having as its text a 
reference to the “immortal mother,” ‘‘ But forth she came 
from the sea, with all the daughters of Nereus.” Charm. 
ingly graceful, like some Corinthian temple, are the 
opening passages of this movement, and effective is the 
change on the words, ‘and their wailing uprose where 
lay in death her noble son.” Contrast could hardly be 
better managed; and neither mind nor ear asks anything 
more grateful than the alternation of the two themes, 
which succeed each other like cloud and sunshine over an 
April landscape. Next comes an episode (Allegro assai) 
in E flat minor. ‘See, thou, the gods are lamenting,” 
more intense as to expression than the foregoing, though 
not differing greatly as to style. This is worked out at 
considerable length and with much force, but yields place 
eventually to another episode (un poco moderato) in F sharp 
major, ‘‘ Yet a death-song upraised by lips of affection is 
glorious,” having a continuation, ‘‘ He that is mean and 
base passes unsung to the grave.’’ Here Goetz shows 
how adequate were his resources to the demands upon 
them. The continuation is especially powerful, though 
obviously a reflection of Mendelssohn, with its antiphonal 
passages in unison against the tremolando of the orchestra. 
Finally the chorus returns to the happy theme of the 
‘‘death song,” and with it the whole work deliciously 
ends. It is notoriously rash to prophesy, but we are 
inclined to augur for this Cantata much English favour. 
Its sobriety and earnestness, its claSsic beauty and stateli- 
ness, and its wealth of profound expression, will surely 
meet with a response from a people able to appreciate 
such qualities. Anyhow, the test will soon be applied, for 
a cheap edition of “ Noenia,” with an English version by 
the Rev. J. Troutbeck, will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer and Co., and placed within the reach of 
every Choral Society in the land. Meanwhile, let us once 
again acknowledge the credit due to Miss Holland’s choir, 
especially for giving us an opportunity of calling attention 
to the work earlier than otherwise would have been possible. 





MADAME VIARD-LOUIS’S CONCERTS. 

Art the sixth of these Concerts for the present season, 
given in St. James’s Hall on the 7th ult., a return was 
made to the original model ; that is to say, the programme 
contained nothing, a few songs excepted, but orchestral 
works. Amateurs, we believe, are of one mind regarding 
the advantage of continuing in this path, now that it has 
been once regained, a simple and conclusive argument 
in its favour being the fact that in these days of fierce com- 
petition superiority in any one department of art can only 
be maintained by exclusive devotion. Madame Viard- 
Louis's Concerts have won their fame through the orchestra, 
and as orchestral concerts policy suggests they should con- 
tinue. The sixth programme of the season presented @ 
considerable variety of standard works, and not so much 
novelty as usual. This, perhaps, was well, because, though 
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novelty is a good thing, our public are not much attracted 
it, and the popular mind is more open to be influenced by 
that which it has in some measure learned, or been warned 
toadmire. The programme seems, indeed, to have been 
drawn up as a bait for popularity. Thus it opened, 
with the overture to ‘‘ Tannhauser’’—a work always as wel- 
come to the unlearned as the learned, since those who can- 
not appreciate its art can feel the stimulus of its excitement. 
Besides which the overture is one of Mr. Weist Hill’s 
chevaux de bataille—the one perhaps on which he most 
safely and quickly rides to victory. Beyond question, his 
splendid orchestra plays it with an effect nothing short of 
astonishing, thanks above all to a body of violins unequalled 
in power of tone and unity of feeling. As usual, the audi- 
ence were delighted, and wanted to hear the long prelude 
all over again. But Mr. Hill wisely refused the indulgence. 
Next in order came a Dance Air with Variations for strings, 
the work of M. Salvayre, whose ‘‘Stabat Mater” was 
produced at the fifth concert. This is decidedly interesting 
not only as an example of the composer’s skill in an 
ingenious branch of art, but also for its own sake. The 
Air is quaint and pretty, while the six Variations upon it 
are marked by very considerable taste and fancy. Never- 
theless, the little work made no impression, coming, as it 
did, after Wagner’s exciting music. It is a chamber piece, 
and for due effect should be heard at a chamber concert, 
with no more than one instrument to a part. Following 
this was a novelty; to wit, an ‘‘ Entr’acte” for orchestra 
by the Earl of Dunmore. The noble composer has long 
been known in society as a devoted amateur and practi- 
tioner of music, but not, as far as we are aware, till the 
marriage of the Duke of Connaught did he come before the 
public. Some of our readers may have heard Lord 
Dunmore’s Wedding March played at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre during the season of Mr. Carl Rosa, and can recall 
its curious independence of accepted form along with its 
steady flow of not unpleasant tune. The ‘‘ Entr’acte” is, in 
some respects, like unto it. Originally, we believe, it 
consisted of but one movement, and was styled, for reasons 
not particularly obvious in the music, a ‘“‘ Pastoral.” Sub- 
sequently, Lord Dunmore added a scherzo of thirty-two 
bars, and an allegro with solo for violoncello, which begins 
in D major, and, the original key being G major, ends in B 
minor. We donot look upon the additions as improvements. 
They are loosely written and poor in effect. But the 
original ‘‘ Pastoral ” has some attractions. It wants form 
truly: on the other hand, it contains some pretty melodies 
scored with a certain amount of taste. The moral is that 
Lord Dunmore should pass through a course of study in 
arrangement and development of themes before again 
challenging public criticism. The composer conducted 
his own work, which, however, called forth no special 
marks of approval. At its close, Madame Viard-Louis 
repeated her performance of Hiller’s Pianoforte Concerto 
in F sharp minor, obtaining much applause, and the 
orchestra played Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A major 
in its grandest style, the violins once more earning 
golden opinions. Whether the fact that the conductor is 
a violinist has any influence upon this part of his band we 
cannot tell, but certainly his violins are of surpassing merit, 
and, as may be supposed, Mendelssohn’s graceful music 
exhibited them to full advantage. Let us add that the 
Symphony was well given throughout, and received with the 
highest marks of approval. Boccherini’s now well-known 
Minuet followed ; the concert ending with Weber’s Overture 
to “Abu Hassan.” The vocalists were Herr Henschel, 
who sang Mozart’s “ Mentre ti lascio;’? Mr. Maas, who 
made a great success with Meyerbeer’s ‘“‘ Bianca al par,” 
and Mdlle. Laura Stelzer, who contributed a song by Lord 
Dunmore, ‘“‘Liebes gestandniss” with violin obbligato 
(Mr. Sainton). 





MISS AGNES ZIMMERMANN’S CONCERT. 

A LARGE and appreciative audience assembled at the 
Concert of the above eminent pianist on the 2oth ult., at St. 
James’s Hall. The programme was, as usual, most in- 
teresting to the lovers of pure and legitimate playing, for 
the works chosen demanded none of the especial cha- 
facteristics of the ‘‘higher development” school; and, 
moreover, a Sonata for pianoforte and violin by the concert- 


It is difficult, on a single hearing, to do 
any justice to a work so thoughtfully designed in every 
movement, and so artistically constructed as a whole; but 
we may record our general impression that it is one of the 
best Sonatas we have yet listened to from the pen of this 


in the selection. 


accomplished writer. Unquestionably the more important 
passages are given to the violin; but those which are as- 
signed to the pianoforte are replete with grace and beauty 
of form. The first movement has a well-marked subject, 
effectively developed ; the ‘‘ Andante affettuoso ” is a stream 
of melody, principally for the violin; the ‘‘ Scherzo” is full 
of animation, and the Finale containing some of the best 
writing in the work, displays both instruments to the 
utmost advantage. The applause at the conclusion of the 
Sonata, which was played to perfection by the composer 
and Madame Norman-Néruda, was most enthusiastic. 
Another feature in the programme was the exceptionally 
fine performance of Raff’s “Giga con Variazioni” (from 
Op. gt), by Miss Zimmermann, who was twice recalled ; 
and doubtless would have increased the delight of her 
listeners had she repeated the entire work. The other in- 
strumental items of the programme were Schumann’s 
Quartett (Op. 47) for pianoforte, violin, viola, and violoncello, 
and Sterndale Bennett’s Chamber Trio for pianoforte, 
violin, and violoncello, in both of which Miss Zimmermann 
sustained the pianoforte part, assisted by Madame Norman- 
Néruda (violin), Messrs. Straus (viola) and Daubert (violon- 
cello). Vocal pieces by the concert-giver, Schumann, 
Schubert, Deacon, Henschel, and Dvorak were sung with 
much success by Mdlles. Redeker and Friedlander, the effect 
of which was materially aided by the sympathetic accom- 
paniment of Miss Zimmermann. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

Tue fifth Concert, on April 30, contained not the 
slightest novelty; but Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor 
and Sterndale Bennett’s descriptive Overture, “ Paradise 
and the Peri,’’ were welcomed both by the subscribers and 
the public as old and well-tried friends. Schubert’s light 
and pleasing Overture ‘‘in the Italian style” formed an 
agreeable contrast with the other instrumental pieces, and 
was much applauded. M. Sarasate’s fine performance of 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto of course demands the 
same eulogium we have ever bestowed upon it, but we 
cannot be always saying the same thing. A good word is 
due to Miss Lilian Bailey, who in a recitative and air 
by Handel displayed an agreeable and well-cultivated 
voice. The Concert on the 21st ult. was again made up 
of familiar materials; but the rendering of Beethoven’s 
Pianoforte Concerto in E flat by Madame Essipoff was a 
prominent feature of the evening. We cannot, however, 
pay a high compliment to the general performance of the 
band, for certainly neither in the accompaniment to the 
Pianoforte Concerto nor in the Overture to ‘‘ Leonora” 
had we the precision or the delicacy we should expect from 
a Philharmonic orchestra. M. Sarasate’s rendering of 
Max Bruch’s Violin Concerto was warmly and deservedly 
applauded, and Mdlle. Redeker and Mr. Joseph Maas 
contributed vocal pieces with much success. Mr. W. G. 
Cusins conducted, as usual. 


NEW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
Tue third Concert of the New Philharmonic for the pre- 
sent season, given on the 24th ult. at St. James’s Hall, had 
a special interest worth noting. The programme contained 
the ever-fresh violin Concerto of Beethoven, and an Aria 
from the “ Nozze di Figaro” as worthy reminders of a 
classic period; but the rest of the musical menu was con- 
fined to the compositions of M. Saint-Saéns, Sir Julius 
Benedict, Nicolai, M. Sarasate, and Mr. G. A. Osborne. 
The selection was not altogether singular at the present 
day, but in a “ Philharmonic” programme it was certainly 
acourageous demonstration against the toujours des perdrix; 
and what is more, it succeeded. A very crowded audience 
gave continuous and unmistakable signs of the pleasure 
afforded them. After two hours and a half of music, in- 
cluding a Symphony and two Concertos, the hall was still 
well filled at the last chord of Mr. Osborne’s MS. overture 
to the ‘ Forest Maiden,” which concluded the lengthy pro- 
gramme. For the generality of the audience the main 
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attraction was doubtless the violin-playing of M. Sarasate. 
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Such perfect intonation and crystalline tone as that artist 
displays on his instrument, with the delicacy of touch 
and the humour we rather miss in other violinists of the 
day, are irresistible. Still the concert as a whole may be 
considered as being a homage to the French composer M. 
Saint-Saéns, who personally conducted his Symphony in 
A minor, Op. 55, and played with a quiet precision and 
expression truly admirable, his pianoforte Concerto in C 
minor, Op. 44 (No. 4). M. Saint-Saéns has arrived at that 
period of his life in which we must soon know all that he 
intends to do. He is no longer arising composer. He is 
an acknowledged light already mapped in the musical 
firmament, and the only question to be solved is one of 
relative magnitude. The two compositions heard at the 
last Concert of the ‘“‘ New Philharmonic ”’ are in their class 
assumed to be amongst his best works, if not the very best. 
His latest and most successful Opera, ‘ Etienne Marcel,’ 
we have not heard; but judging from his last pianoforte 
Concerto, which from the style of its composition as well 
as instrumentation, ought to be called ‘ Concerto drama- 
tique,”” and comparing the Concerto with the Symphony 
we should say decidedly that if M. Saint-Saéns is to attain 
anything more than a respectable rank as a composer it will 
not be as a symphonist, but as a dramatic writer. Wagner 
may be quite right in saying that the instrumental sym- 
phony is about to disappear, and certainly the Concerto, as 
we used to know it, looks as if it would soon follow. We 
will not say of the pianoforte Concerto of M. Saint-Saéns, 
as it has been said of Brahms’s last violin Concerto, that 
“it was exceedingly beautiful until the violin commenced,” 
but we must admit it marvellously resembled an operatic 
selection for the orchestra with piano obbligato. 





BOROUGH OF HACKNEY CHORAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE fourth and last subscription Concert of the season 
was given at the Town Hall, Shoreditch, on the sth ult., 
when Sterndale Bennett’s Pastoral Cantata, ‘‘The May 
Queen,” formed the first part of the programme. That, 
in spite of recent German importations, this charmingly 
fresh and melodious work still retains its hold upon an 
audience was amply attested by the applause with which 
each number was received; indeed, it may truly be said 
that its popularity increases year by year, the English 
character of the subject, as well as the excessive beauty 
of the music, ensuring it a ready welcome, even with a 
‘‘mixed’’ assembly of listeners. On this occasion the 
part of the May Queen was assigned to Miss Bateman, a 
young student of the Royal Academy of Music, who 
displayed a soprano voice of good quality, which has 
evidently been trained in the right direction. Whether, 
however, it was judicious to test her powers so soon before 
a public audience becomes a question, especially as she 
has a local reputation which secured for her an over- 
whelming reception. Time, however, will not only ripen 
her natural qualifications, but place her in her true posi- 
tion; and the kindest friends she has are those who, like 
ourselves, counsel her to devote herself earnestly to study, 
and to learn to estimate the well-meant adulation of a 
select circle at its true value. The other principal vocal- 
ists, Mrs. Bradshawe-McKay, Messrs. T. W. Hanson and 
&. Hilton, were highly efficient, Mr. Hilton being warmly 
applauded for his excellent rendering of the song, ‘’Tis 
jolly to hunt,” and the popular Trio, ‘‘ The hawthorn in 
the glade,” eliciting marks of approbation which might 
have been construed into a demand for its repetition, had 
not the system of “encores” been very wisely abolished 
by this Society. The choruses were well sung through- 
out, due attention being paid to the varied gradations of 
tone. An exceptionally fine performance of Brahms’s 
“Song of Destiny” opened the second part, the choir 
evidently entering heartily into the true spirit of the music. 
We doubt, indeed, whether so excellent a rendering of 
this work has been heard previously in this country, 
and we must warmly congratulate the zealous members of 
this choral body, as well as the indefatigable Conductor, 
Mr. Ebenezer Prout, on so triumphant a result of their 
exertions. The purely orchestral pieces—Beethoven’s 
Overture to ‘‘ Leonora” (No. 3), and Mr. Prout’s “‘ Minuet 
and Trio,”—displayed the powers of the band to the 
utmost advantage. The brief movement of the talented 
‘Conductor has so much originality, and is, moreover, so 





charmingly instrumented that we cannot but hope that 
it forms part of a Symphony which may be heard at 
some future time. Its reception was most enthusiastic 
the artists, as well as the audience, greeting the composer 
with well-deserved applause. The concert concluded with 
a spirited rendering of the March and Chorus from 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Tannhauser,” which was rapturously received 
very few of the audience availing themselves of the privi. 
lege of retiring during the interval occurring before the last 
piece. Mr. Prout conducted with his accustomed care and 
ability. 





SHAKESPEARE MEMORIAL FESTIVAL, 


Tue Committee of the Shakespeare Memorial Festival, 
in their wisdom, thought it well to incorporate a Concert 
in the scheme of proceedings, and it must always remain 
a matter of regret that the programme was not of a more 
representative kind; surely with Sir J. Benedict and Mr, 
Cowen as Conductors, some Shakesperian overture or other 
descriptive music might have found a fitting place and 
worthy orchestral treatment. The leading vocalists were 
admirably chosen; Mrs. Osgood, Madame Sterling, Mr. W, 
H. Cummings, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. Santley, being 
fully equal to all demands which might have been made 
on their well-known abilities. As it was, the selection of 
vocal music gave great satisfaction to a very crowded 
audience ; additional variety being provided in the shape of 
pianoforte soli by Madame Goddard, and harp soli by Miss 
Mary Chatterton. We must not omit to mention thata 
selection of part-music was sung by the London Concert 
Glee Union, under the direction of Mr. F. Walker. 





MILITARY SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


THE second annual Festival Service in connection with the 
School for the Daughters of Officers of the Army was held 
in St. Paul’s on April 29, and, judging from the enormous 
crowd of persons assembled, its popularity has increased 
rather than otherwise. The bands of the Royal Artillery, 
(under Mr. Smyth), the Scots Guards (under Mr. C. G. 
Clarke), the Coldstream Guards (under Mr. Fred. Godfrey), 
and the Royal Engineers (under Herr Sawerthall), were in 
attendance, and played Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Andante Reli- 
gieuse,”’ from the First Symphony, and Letébure- Wely’s“0O 
Lord my God,” with marvellous effect before the Service. 
The Preces, &c., and Psalms were sung by the full choir, 
with organ accompaniment, but the Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis were accompanied by the combined bands alone. 
The music for these Canticles, by Mr. George C. Martin, 
was the same as was used last year, and the performance 
of it was an excellent one. The Anthem was the latter 
part of Sullivan’s Festival Te Deum, a work excellently 
fitted for the occasion; and after the sermon, which was 
preached by Bishop Claughton, Chaplain-General to the 
Forces, the “‘ Hallelujah ” Chorus was sung with splendid 
spirit and effect. Much might be said in favour of the use 
of military bands in our churches; certain it is that 
their many resources have not until lately been made the 
most of; and, if we mistake not, the day is not far distant 
when they will be used with great frequency in large 
churches on festival occasions. 





FESTIVAL SERVICE OF THE SONS OF THE 
CLERGY CORPORATION. 


Tue 225th Anniversary Festival Service of the Sons of 
the Clergy was celebrated in St. Paul’s Cathedral on 
Wednesday, the 14th ult., when the musical arrangements 
were such as we have been accustomed to under Dr. 
Stainer’s régime. The Service was preceded by Handel's 
Overture to ‘‘ Solomon,” which was played by an excellent 
band of well-known instrumentalists, numbering about 
sixty, under the leadership of Mr. Amor. The Psalms 
were sung by the Cathedral Choir as usual, the band 
joining in the Glorias. Mr. Martin, who presided at the 
organ during the Service, contributed the music for the 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, and Dr. Stainer’s Can- 
tata, ‘‘ The Daughter of Jairus,” was sung as the anthem. 
If space permitted, we should like to speak at length of 
this work, but its popularity is perhaps the best proof of its 
‘merits. In a work so uniformly excellent, it is difficult to 





single out any special numbers. The Overture, however, 
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will be recognised by all discerning musicians as a work of 
very high merit, not only from the beauty of its subjects, 
but also for the clever manipulation of them. Although 
there is no special solo assigned to the part of ¥airus, yet 
attention should be called to the expressive character of 
the recitatives, and the solemn reflective symphony which 
occurs in connection with this part, and which also 
serves as the introduction to the overture. The tenor 
solo, ‘‘ My hope is in the Everlasting,” need only be heard 
to be fully appreciated. A special word of praise should 
be given to the instrumentation occurring at the words, 
“I sent you out with mourning and weeping.” Dr. 
Stainer has risen above the level of most English latter-day 
composers, in the great chorus of the Cantata, ‘* Awake, 
thou that sleepest,” which forms a fitting climax to the 
narrative part of the composition; and he has been so 
thoroughly successful in this, the loftiest part of his work, 
that we cannot help thinking his powers are not limited, 
even to those successes he has already achieved in this 
stageof hiscareer. The ‘ Wailing ” Chorus, with hautboy 
solo (exceedingly well played by Mr. Horton), and the 
duet “Love Divine! all love excelling,” will perhaps be 
the most popular numbers. The work concludes with 
a fugal chorus of a highly jubilant character, and the 
dramatic interest is greatly intensified by Dr. Stainer’s 
ingenious treatment of the words at the termination of 
this fine movement. The solos were very effectively 
sung by Masters Banermann and Whittle, and Messrs. 
Kenningham and Winn, of the Cathedral choir. The 
preacher was the Rev. E. Carr Glyn, M.A., Vicar of 
Kensington, and the prayers were intoned by the Succentor, 
the Rev. Dr. Simpson, the lessons being read by the Rev. 
W. Russell, Minor Canon of St. Paul’s. The“ Hallelujah” 
Chorus formed a fitting ending to this very successful 
Service. The attendance was not so great as on former 
occasions, owing probably to some new arrangements 
as to the tickets. 





THE LONDON GREGORIAN CHORAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

THIS great gathering of Gregorian choirs took place in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 15th ult., and was fully as 
successful as on former occasions. A word of praise must 
be accorded to the committee of management for their 
excellent arrangements. Those who have experienced the 
difficulty of seating a choir of 1,200 singers will fully 
appreciate the manner in which the directions were carried 
out. The processional music, which forms a special charac- 
teristic of these Services, was as effective as ever. The 
Psalms, Magnificat, and Nunc dimittis were sung with 
remarkable steadiness and precision, the trumpets, trom- 
bones and euphoniums helping much to heighten the effect 
of special verses. If an anthem must be sung, we think the 
one selected (Farrant’s ‘Lord, for Thy tender mercies’ 
sake”) was the best that could have been chosen. It was 
not performed, however, with any great refinement with 
tegard to gradations of tone, but upon the whole it was 
an agreeable deviation from the stern severity of the earlier 
Gregorian school of music. After the offertory hymn, the 
Te Deum was effectively sung to music composed by 
Pietro Alfieri, founded on the Gregorian chant. The Rev. 
Thos. Helmore occupied his usual post of Conductor, 
while the intonations were sung by two gentlemen spe- 
cially selected for that purpose. Mr. C. Warwick Jordan, 
Mus. Bac., presided at the organ, and to his skill as 
accompanist a great part of the undoubted success of 
this Service is to be attributed. The preacher was the Rev. 
R. R. Bristowe, Vicar of S. Stephen’s, Lewisham, and the 
Rev. Minor Canon Russell, whose distinct articulation 
could not but be noticed, intoned the prayers. The devout 
behaviour of the vast congregation must have been 
gratifying to those connected with the management of 
this great Service. 





On Tuesday evening, the 6th ult., an excellent Concert 
Was given by the ‘‘ People’s Concert Society ” in St. Mary’s 
School-room, St. Mary’s Street, Whitechapel, by kind per- 
Mission of the Rev. J. F. Kitto. Most of the performers 
were amateurs ; but valuable professional help was afforded 
them by Herr Otto Peiniger, as violinist, and Miss Mary 
Carmichael, as solo pianist. There was alarge and highly 





appreciative audience. Amongst the most successful pieces 
in the selection may be mentioned the glees and part- 
songs, well sung by Messrs. Ratliff, D. Jones, J. Marshall, 
and Pownall; Handel’s ‘‘O, ruddier than the cherry,” 
capitally rendered by Mr. Julian Marshall; the Andante 
and Scherzo from Mendelssohn’s D minor trio, the piano- 
forte part effectively played by Miss Julia Garth Marshall, 
and Rubinstein’s ‘ Morceau in B flat” for violoncello, by 
Mr. Muir Mackenzie. Herr Peiniger was encored in a 
Tarantella by Schubert, and Miss Wakefield’s sing- 
ing elicited the warmest marks of approbation. The 
People’s Concert Society was started a year ago, under the 
management of a committee of ladies and gentlemen, 
many of whom are well known for their interest in music 
and in educational and philanthropic objects. The enter- 
tainments are addressed to, and within the means of, the 
working classes; and the appreciation of the music, instru- 
mental as well as vocal, evinced by these audiences, is such 
as to warrant good hope that the Society will succeed in 
promoting its object, and that it may be able to extend its 
sphere of labour by increasing the number of its concert- 
centres, and ultimately by forming, or conducing to form, 
local singing classes, thus giving to the people, by degrees, 
a personal and practical interest in the concerts. We are 
informed that those who wish to further this praiseworthy 
undertaking, either by contributions to its funds or by 
offers of help, in vocal or instrumental performance at its 
concerts, may obtain full particulars on application to the 
secretary, Clement Templeton, Esq., 7, Mount Vernon, 
Hampstead, N.W. 


A muRAL tablet, in memory of the late Dr. Wesley, was 
erected on the7th ult. in Exeter Cathedral, where he officiated 
for a period of seven years as organist. The ashes of the 
deceased lie in the Old Cemetery, where just three years 
ago they were committed to the grave with every mark 
of respect on the part of the general public and of the 
members of the profession especially. Mr. Sims Reeves 
happened to be in Exeter in fulfilment of an engagement 
on the evening preceding the funeral, and though unable 
to be at the graveside, caused a beautiful floral wreath to 
be placed on the coffin as his tribute to the memory of the 
deceased. Some of the friends who gathered around the 
grave of Dr. Wesley deemed it due to his memory that an 
enduring record should be placed in the cathedral where 
he officiated so long, and a subscription was opened in 
which many of his admirers in various parts of the country 
sought the privilege of joining. The result is a memorial 
as beautiful and appropriate as it is unpretentious. Itisa 
tablet of white marble on a black ground, in the early 
English style, the work of Mr. Burke, of 17, Newman 
Street, London, and bears the following inscription: ‘In 
memory of Samuel Sebastian Wesley, Doctor of Music, 
Oxford, for many years Organist and Succentor of this 
Cathedral, who was born August the 14th, 1810; died 
April the rgth, 1876, at Gloucester, and is buried ina vault in 
the Old Cemetery of this city. This monument has been 
placed here by friends as an expression of high esteem for 
his personal worth and admiration for his great musical 
genius.” 


A MEETING of the Birmingham Festival Committee was 
recently held, when the Orchestral Committee reported the 
arrangements for the forthcoming Festival. The new 
pieces to be performed are a Cantata, ‘‘The Lay of the 
Bell,” by Max Bruch, and a secular Cantata by Saint- 
Saéns, the latter being expressly composed for the Festival, 
and the former being placed by the composer in the hands 
of the committee for its first public performance in this 
country. It was stated by Mr. Peyton that M. Gounod 
had been applied to, with the hope of getting him to con- 
tribute a new composition, but that he had declined to do 
so unless the sum of £4,000 was guaranteed to him. We 
can very readily imagine that the Committee felt it necessary 
to refuse these terms ; but considering that there are many 
fine works of M. Gounod still comparatively unknown in 
this country—‘‘ De Profundis ” and ‘ Gallia,” for example 
—it seems incomprehensible that the opportunity should be 
lost of including one or two, at least, in a Festival at which 
the fullest justice can be done to their merits. In proof, 
however, that the Committee at least partially agrees with 
us that the next best thing to procuring an entirely new 
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composition for the Festival is to revive an accredited old 
one, we may state that since the meeting recorded above 
it has been decided to include Cherubini’s Requiem Mass 
in C minor in the programme, an announcement which we 
are certain will be received with cordial and universal 
satisfaction. 

Wi1rTH the sanction of the Dean and Chapter, a Musical 
Festival will be held at Chester on July 23 and 24, in aid 
of the Cathedral Restoration Fund. The following works 
will be performed at the special Services in the Cathedral: 
Wednesday, July 23, at 3 p.m., Coronation Anthem, “I 
was glad” (Attwood); Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in 
C, composed specially for this occasion (J. C. Bridge) ; 
‘‘ The Last Judgment” (Spohr); and a short selection from 
the ‘‘ Mount of Olives’’ (Beethoven). Thursday, July 24, 
an Overture by Handel, Dr. Bridge’s Evening Service in 
G, and the ‘‘ Lobgesang.” The principal vocalists will 
be Miss José Sherrington, Miss Jessie Jones, Madame 
Patey, Mr. Joseph Maas, and Signor Foli. There will be 
a full orchestra, and the chorus will be formed by the 
choirs of Chester, Westminster Abbey, York, Durham, 
Ripon, Manchester, Worcester, Hereford, Bangor, St. 
Asaph, Leeds Parish Church, and St. George’s Chapel 
Royal. Dr. Rogers, of Bangor Cathedral, will preside at 
the organ; and Mr. Joseph C. Bridge, M.A., Mus. Bac., 
the cathedral Organist, will conduct. Under the manage- 
ment of the able and energetic Precentor, the Rev. C. H. 
Hylton Stewart, the arrangements are being well carried 
out; and as most of the leading county people have pro- 
mised it their hearty support, the Festival will doubtless be 
a great success. There will be a Miscellaneous Concert at 
the Music Hall on the evening of the 23rd. 


A CONCERT was given at the Alexandra Palace, on 
Saturday, the 24th ult., at which Miss José Sherrington, 
Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Sims Reeves 
appeared. The selection of music was a popular one, and 
the vocalists above named were received by the large 
audience with the usual enthusiasm. Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
songs, ‘‘ The last rose of summer,” and ‘‘ The Bay of 
Biscay,” elicited the customary encore, to which, however, 
he did not respond. The programme included selections 
for orchestra and chorus. In the evening Balfe’s Opera, 
‘* The Puritan’s Daughter,” was performed in the theatre 
for the first time in London for many years, the principals 
being Madame Blanche Cole, Miss Nina Cressy, Messrs. 
Snazelle, Aynsley Cook, Ludwig, &c. During the after- 
noon two performances were given on the great organ by 
Mr. A. Dorey. Mr. Sims Reeves is announced for a 
Concert on the 28th inst., and performances of ‘ Elijah” 
and the “Creation” will take place during July and 
August, the performances of Operas in English continuing 
each Saturday evening, Rossini’s ‘‘ Cinderella” having 
been promised on the 31st ult. A grand Opera Concert 
by the artists of the Royal Italian Opera, to take place on 
the 14th inst., completes the principal musical events 
announced for the season. 


An excellent Concert was given on Monday the sth ult. 
by the members of the South Norwood Orchestral Society. 
The instrumental works were the Overtures to ‘‘ Idomeneo” 
(Mozart) and Kalliwoda in F, the Minuet, Trio, and Finale 
of Beethoven’s Symphony in C, a March from the Military 
Nocturne of Spohr, and the Serenade and Allegro giojoso 
of Mendelssohn for piano and orchestra. Considering the 
short existence of this Society, the performances were re- 
markable for delicacy and precision. Special praise is due 
to Mrs. Harry Brett for her rendering of the ‘‘ Serenade,” 
in which she was admirably supported by the orchestra. 
Mrs. Brett also contributed solos. Miss Morris, a local 
amateur, sang with great refinement ‘ Love the pilgrim ” 
(Blumenthal) and, in conjunction with her sister, Miss 
Jessie Morris, two duets of Rubinstein. Mr. Gardner 
Leader, R.A.M., was highly effective in Handel's ‘‘ Honour 
and arms,” and other songs were well sung by Miss 
Bawtree and Mr. Josiah Bawtree. Mr. C. Warwick Jordan 
conducted. 

Tue scheme for the Bristol Festival, which is to take 
place on October 14, 15, 16, and 17, vas provisionally 
arranged at a meeting of the sub-committee, at which Mr. 
Charles Hallé attended, on the 21st ult. It was said that 
the principal parts would be taken by Madame Albani, 











Madame Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. In 
the evening Mr. Hallé rehearsed the following works, 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Choral Symphony ”’ (No. 9), Mendelssohn’s 
‘‘ Walpurgis-Night,” and Mozart’s ‘ Requiem.” The 
members of the choir attended in large force, and gave 
Mr. Hallé an enthusiastic welcome, and at the close Mr, 
Hallé addressing them said that he was much pleased with 
the excellent progress they had made under the careful 
training of the chorus-master, Mr. D. W. Rootham, and 
urged them to continue their exertions. The Right Wor- 
shipful the Mayor also, on behalf of the Committee, con. 
gratulated the choir on their success, and thanked them 
for the manner in which they were steadily endeavouring 
to make the next Festival a success. 


On Ascension Day a special Service was held in the 
afternoon in Westminster Abbey in aid of the Bishop of 
London’s Fund. At three o’clock the clergy and choir 
took their places within the altar-rails, filling the whole 
space. Outside the rails was a full orchestra, and also an 
organ erected for the purpose, and over which Dr. Stainer, 
Organist of St. Paul’s, presided. Dr. J. F. Bridge, the 
Organist of the Abbey, was the Conductor. The 
Service commenced, as usual, with a special Psalm 
(the 24th), sung to a chant by Dr. Bridge, the or- 
chestra joining in certain of the verses with good effect. 
The Magnificat and Nunc dimittis were sung to a setting 
by Dr. Bridge with full orchestral accompaniment. The 
anthem consisted of a series of selections from Men- 
delssohn’s Oratorio ‘‘ Elijah.” The Dean of Westminster 
preached an eloquent sermon on behalf of the fund, anda 
collection was made at the close of the Service. The 
whole of the musical arrangements, made and carried out 
by Dr. Bridge, were excellent. 

THE final Concert of the present season of the Brixton 
Choral Society was given on Monday evening, the 12th 
ult., at the Angell Town Institution, when Handel’s 
‘Judas Maccabzus” was selected for performance. A 
small but efficient orchestra was provided, and Mr. John 
Harrison presided at the organ. The solo singers were 
Miss Catherine Penna and Miss Janet Soulby (sopranos), 
Miss Coyte Turner (contralto), Mr. Harper Kearton and 
Mr. Trevor Roper (tenors), and Mr. Cecil Tovey (bass). 
The choir was well balanced, and the choruses splendidly 
given, especially ‘‘ Lead on” and “ Tune your harps,” this 
latter testing to the utmost the capabilities of both voice 
and training. ‘We never will bow down” was well 
sustained, the fugue and imitation passages with which 
it abounds being firmly taken up and well supported. To 
the energetic conductorship of Mr. W. Lemare no small 
share of the success of the Concert is due. 


THE Tufnell Park Amateur Choral Society gave its second 
invitation Concert (fifth season) on the 6th ult., at St. 
George’s Church Room, before a crowded and appreciative 
audience. The programme comprised the “ Song of the 
Vikings” (E. Faning) ; Pinsuti’s ‘Spring Song’”’ (unac- 
companied) ; a Fantasia on “‘ Lohengrin,” played by Mr. W. 
Henry Thomas; and Sir M. Costa’s * Eli.” The choruses 
in the latter work were rendered with much clearness 
and precision of attack, the fugal singing being especially 
good. The soloists were Madame Dietz, Misses F. Angel, 
Forsey, Evans, A. and F. Philps, Messrs. John Child, J. 
Howard, A. Smith, Grylls, F. and S. Partridge, J. Bridge- 
water and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Mr. W. Henry Thomas 
conducted with his usual ability, and Mr. Frank L. Thomas 
played the accompaniments most efficiently. The Melo- 
Piano (Messrs. Kirkman’s) was used on the occasion. 


THE following was the result of the Glee Competition 
which recently took place at Huddersfield, the examiner 
being Dr. Stainer: That the first prize for a cheerful 
Glee be presented to the composer of “ Jack Horner” 
(motto, “‘Spera”), Mr. Theodore Distin, London; that no 
second prize be given for a cheerful Glee, but that an 
excellent Part-Song, entitled ‘‘The Awakening of Spring,” 
should either receive a prize or be honourably mentioned ; 
that the first prize for a serious Glee be presented to the 
composer of ‘‘ Winter Days’’ (motto, “Semper Fidelis”), 
Alfred J. Caldicott, Mus. Bac., Worcester; that no second 
prize for a serious Glee be given, but that a simple Glee, 
entitled ‘‘ The Traveller’s Return” (motto, ‘ Edina”), is 
worthy of honourable mention. 
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Srr MicHaEL Costa, the adjudicator in the String 
artett Competition at Trinity College, London, has 
delivered his award to the Academical Board. The first 
rize of £10 is awarded to the Quartett bearing the motto 
« Fide et fortitudine,” and the second prize of £5 has been 
iven to the work inscribed “‘ At spes non fracta.’’ Both 
of these Quartetts prove to be the compositions of Mr. C. 
E. Stephens. Another Quartett marked ‘ Che sara sara,” 
by Mr. Joseph C. Bridge, M.A., B. Mus., Organist of Chester 
Cathedral, is distinguished as proxime accessit. Honour- 
able mention has been given to compositions by Mr. John 
Alsop, of Newton Abbot; Mr. Henry Ouseley, Notting- 
ham; Mr. Arthur Carnall, Mus. B., and Miss Alma 
Saunders. Thirteen Quartetts were sent in for the competi- 
tion. A public performance of the prize works will shortly 
be given at the College. 


On Tuesday, the 6th ult., the North London Philhar- 
monic Society gave its third Concert of the season at the 
Atheneum, Camden Road, N. The works selected were 
Gade’s ‘‘ Spring’s Message,” Macfarren’s ‘‘ May Day,” 
and Dr. Hiles’s ‘‘ The Crusaders,’ Miss Jessie Royd 
and Mr. J. F. Probert being engaged for the solos. The 
choruses were sung with great taste and precision, showing 
the result of carefultraining. Miss Jessie Royd was highly 
successful in her rendering of ‘‘ The Queen’s greeting ” 
and “ Agnes’ Song,” both having to be repeated. The 
Concert was given in aid of the funds of the Orphan 
Working School, Haverstock Hill; and it is much to be 
regretted that there was not a larger attendance. Mr. A. 
A. Yeatman and Mr. Boddington Smith presided respec- 
tively at the pianoforte and harmonium, and Mr. Henry 
J. B. Dart conducted. 


THE Concert given by Mr. F. H. Cowen, at the resi- 
dence of the Earl of Dudley on the 12th ult., was in the 
highest degree interesting, a Quartett in C minor, the 
composition of Mr. Cowen, being performed for the first 
time, in addition to several of his well-known songs, ex- 
cellently rendered by Mrs. Osgood, Madame Trebelli, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, and Mr. Santley. The 
Quartett is an exceedingly favourable specimen of the com- 
poser’s style—especially the slow movement and Scherzo 
—and, played as it was with such artistic finish by Mr. 
Cowen (pianoforte), M. Musin (violin), Mr. Hann (viola), 
and M. Albert (violoncello), it created a marked effect. 
Songs were also contributed by Mdlle. Alwina Valleria 
and Mr. Joseph Maas; and a feature in the selection was 
the introduction of some recitations by Miss Cowen. 


Tue Grosvenor Choral Society’s eighty-seventh monthly 
Concert, given at the Grosvenor Hall on Friday, the 16th 
ult., was chiefly noticeable for the capital part-singing of 
the choir in Leslie’s ‘‘ Lullaby of life,” Pearsall’s ‘‘ Who 
shall win my lady fair,”” Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Shepherd’s Song,” 
Callcott’s ‘‘ Returning Spring,’”’ and Cellier’s ‘‘ Pensioner’s 
Chorus” (encored). Miss Agnes Ross sang three songs 
with much success, Coenen’s “Lovely Spring” being 
tedemanded. The other vocalists were Mr. T. P. Frame 
and Mr. W. Lloyd. Mr. C. Spencer West contributed a 
flute solo, and, with Mr. J. H. Maunder, a duet for flute 
and pianoforte, both being very tastefully rendered. The 
concert was efficiently conducted by Mr. Henry Baker, the 
new Conductor of the Society. 


Mr. RIpLey PRENTICE gave a Concert at St. George’s 
Hall on the 7th ult., which was well attended and highly 
successful. Mr. Prentice proved himself an able pianist 
by his performance of Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor 
(No. 2, Op. 31), and several small pieces of his own com- 
position. He also played, with Signor Pezze, a Sonata in 
A major, for pianoforte and violoncello, the composition of 
Mr. C. Villiers Stanford, which was warmly received, and 
Joined Mr. Henry Holmes and Signor Pezze in Haydn’s 
Trio in G major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello. 
The vocalists were Madame Patey and Mr. Shakespeare, 
who, amongst other compositions, gave some songs by the 
bénéficiaire with much effect. 


On Tuesday evening, the 13th ult., a most successful 
Concert was given at the Lecture Hall, St. John’s Hill, 
New Wandsworth, in aid of the funds of the choir of St. 
Paul’s Church. The choir of the church, ably assisted by 


Several ladies and gentlemen, performed the various choral 








numbers of the programme in capital style, and the accom- 
paniments were excellently rendered by a very efficient 
orchestra, the whole being under the conductorship of Mr. 
C. W. Hanson, the talented Organist of St. Paul’s. Several 
vocal and instrumental solos were given with much effect. 
Mr. J. W. Wilson, jun., ably presided at the harmonium, 
and Miss Shapley and Mr. Flavell rendered valuable assist- 
ance at the pianoforte with the accompaniments. 

THE members of the East Dulwich Musical Society gave 
their last Concert this season in St. John’s School-room, 
Northcross Road, Lordship Lane, on the 15th ult. The 
sacred part consisted of Bach’s Cantata, ‘‘ God’s time is the 
best,” and Schubert’s Psalm, ‘‘ The Lord is my Shepherd,” 
arranged as a quartett: both were duly appreciated. The 
second part of the programme commenced with a selection 
from the Liebeslieder, Op. 52, which was efficiently sung ; 
Macfarren’s ‘‘ May Day” wasalso a decided success. Mr. 
Lawrence, Mus. Bac., Organist of St. John’s, conducted, 
and Mr. White accompanied with his usual ability. 


A TESTIMONIAL was recently presented by a select 
party of the parishioners of St. Peter’s, De Beauvoir Town, 
to Mr. James Vaughan, the late Organist, as a small token 
of regard on his retirement from office, after twenty-four 
years’ service. The Vicar occupied the chair, and in a 
brief speech asked Mr. Vaughan to accept the small gift it 
had been the pleasure of his friends to subscribe to, they 
all deeply regretting the severance of a tie which had 
existed between them so long. Mr. Vaughan returned 
thanks, and regretted the state of his health compelled 
him to retire from a labour of love. 


On Thursday the 15th ult., the third annual Choral 
Festival Service of Nonconformist choirs was held in the 
City Temple, Holborn Viaduct. Fourteen choirs took part, 
or a total of nearly 400 voices; the music was directed by 
Mr. E. Minshall, who presided at the organ. Tours’s 
Evening Service in F, and his Anthem, “ Blessing, glory, 
wisdom,” were the principal pieces sung. They were 
rendered with precision and spirit. There was a large 
congregation. Dr. Parker preached the sermon on “ The 
Service of Song.” 

On Wednesday evening, the 21st ult., the Psalmody 
Association of Park Church, Highbury, had its annual 
Social Meeting and Concert in the Lecture Hall, High- 
bury. The first part consisted of Weber’s Mass in G, and 
the second part was miscellaneous. Mr. E. Davidson 
Palmer, Mus. Bac., Oxon., Organist of the Church, con- 
ducted, and the solos, as well as the choruses, were exe- 
cuted by members of the Association. During the interval 
an Organ Recital was given in the church by Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Drewett, Organist of Harecourt Chapel. 

Mr. W. H. Guapstone, M.P., on the 8th ult. read an 
interesting paper on ‘Music in the Church” to the stu- 
dents of Trinity College, London, of which College he is 
Vice-President. Illustrative music from Palestrina, Dyce, 
and Dr. Wesley was sung by choristers from St. Paul’s 
and the Chapels Royal. Mr. Mellor, Q.C., moved, and 
Professor Lott seconded, a cordial vote of thanks to the 
lecturer; and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt spoke in warm ap- 
proval of Mr. Gladstone’s remarks. 

Dr. SparRow Simpson, the Precentor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, requests us to state (in answer to inquiries) 
that he has still a few copies remaining of his ‘* Second 
Report on the Music in St. Paul's Cathedral,” and that he 
will be happy to forward a copy to any Precentor or Organist 
who may apply for one till his store of copies is exhausted. 
Gentlemen not receiving copies will be so good as conclude 
that their applications have not been received in time. 
Stamps for postage need not be sent. 

Tue annual performance of the ‘“ Messiah” in aid of 
the funds of the Royal Society of Musicians took place in 
St. James’s Hall on the roth ult. The vocalists were Miss 
Mary Davies, Miss Butterworth, Madame Antoinette 
Sterling, Mr. Joseph Maas, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. 
Thurley Beale, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. There was a fine 
orchestra led by Mr. Willy, the trumpet obbligato was 
played by Mr. T. Harper, Mr. E. J. Hopkins presided at 
the organ, and Mr. W. G. Cusins conducted. 

A ConcerT was given on April 29 in connection with 
St. Bartholomew’s Church, Islington, under the con- 
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ductorship of Mr. C. M. Anderson (the late organist), A 
selection from the ‘“‘ Messiah” and some miscellaneous 
music formed the programme. The soloists were Miss 
Coyte Turner, Miss MacDougall, and Mr. Alfred Mori, 
the band being led by Mr. P. Brown. 


“ Le Rot DE LanoreE” is in active preparation at Covent 
Garden; and Paladilhe’s ‘“ Suzanne ” has been looked at. 
Signor Tagliafico (De Retz) writes to Le Ménestrel in 
perplexity that the libretto of the second work makes 
Cambridgeshire peasants sing of growing hops, and, in 
1787, wait for news of a University boat-race, which was 
not established till years after. M. Massenet will himself 
superintend the final rehearsals of ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore.” 

THE following is an amended list of the vocalists en- 
gaged for the approaching Hereford Musical Festival : 
Madame Albani, Miss E. Thursby, Miss De Fonblanque, 
Miss A. Williams, Madame Patey, Miss Enriquez, Messrs. 
Barton McGuckin, Cummings, Santley, and Thurley Beale, 


Miss ANNIE SINCLAIR gave her first Concert at the 
Langham Hall on the 5th ult., assisted by the following 
artists: Miss Anna Williams, Madame Belval, Messrs. 
Montem Smith, J. H. Pearson, Faulkner Leigh, Winn, 
and Lawler. Pianoforte, Mr. Henry Parker. 


In addition to the other distinctions awarded to Messrs. 
John Brinsmead and Sons, Wigmore Street, for superiority 
of pianos exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of last year, 
the founder of the firm has been created Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour. 


THE London Church Choir Association will hold a 
Service at Westminster Abbey on Saturday afternoon, the 
7th inst., at four o’clock, in aid of the Alexandra Orphanage. 
The sermon will be preached by the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Westminster. 

Mr. H. H. Statuam will play a selection of classical 
Organ Music at the Royal Albert Hall on six Sunday 
afternoons, commencing on the Ist inst., at four p.m. The 
programme will include some of Bach’s Organ Compo- 
sitions on Chorals hitherto little known in England. 


MapameE EssiporF has given two Pianoforte Recitals at 
St. James’s Hall during the past month which have proved 
highly attractive. The programmes contained selections 
from the works of the best composers, all calculated to 
show the skill and power of the clever pianist. 

Mr. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, the recently appointed Professor of Acoustics 
at the Royal Academy of Music, delivered a highly inte- 
resting inaugural lecture to the students at the Institution 
on Saturday afternoon the 3rd ult. , 

WE have much pleasure in calling attention to th 
forthcoming Examinations in Music at the Society of Arts. 
As they are exclusively practical—taking account only of 
voice, style, ear, and reading—they will doubtless meet a 
want much felt. 

MADAME SAINTON-Do.sy has nearly completed her 
dramatic Cantata “* Thalassa, the Sea Maiden,” and those 
who have been privileged to hear portions of the music 
speak of it highly. 

Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater’’ will be sung as the anthem 
at the evening service at St. Andrew’s, Tavistock Place, 
on Trinity Sunday. There will be a full orchestra anda 
choir of 100 voices, under the direction of Mr. Stedman. 

AMATEURS everywhere will be glad to hear that Madame 
Viard-Louis has secured an orchestral symphony by Georges 
Bizet, and that it will be produced at the end of this season 
or the beginning of the next. 

Amona forthcoming works by native composers is an 
Operetta on the subject of ‘‘ Herne the Hunter” by Mr. 
John Old, of Reading. 

WE regret to learn that the negotiations between Mr. 
Carl Rosa and Messrs. Sullivan and Gilbert for a new Opera 
have not reached a favourable conclusion. 

Mr. Car Rosa, we understand, has determined to pro- 
duce Goetz’s “‘ Taming of the Shrew” during his next 
season at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Ir is probable that a new sacred Cantata by Signor 
Randegger will be one of the chief features at Mr. Kuhe’s 
next Brighton Festival. 








Mr. STEDMAN has been appointed Director of the Music 
at the Church of St. Margaret Pattens, Rood Lane, Fen- 
church Street. 

Dr. STAINER’s Cantata, “The Daughter of Jairus,” wil} 
be given with full orchestral accompaniment at St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, at an evening service on July 2. 








REVIEWS. 


Dietrich Buxtehude’s Sémmtliche Orgel-Compositionen, 
Herausgegeben von Philipp Spitta. 12 Hefte. (Dietrich 
Buxtehude’s Complete Organ Compositions. Edited by 
Philipp Spitta. 12 Books or 2 vols.) (Leipzig: Breitkopf 
und Hartel. London: Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Ir is perhaps hardly too much to assert that, excepting 
to musical archzologists, the works of composers for the 
organ anterior to the time of Bach are virtually unknown, 
There is a general impression that the great Johann 
Sebastian was the first musician whose organ music has 
any intrinsic worth. No one will question for a moment 
the dictum that Bach is the greatest of all writers for the 
king of instruments ; yet it would be unjust to ignore the 
influence exercised upon his genius by his many illustrious 
predecessors. Organists such as Reinken, Bohm, Pachelbel, 
and Buxtehude, though they are to us now names only, 
wrote much without which Bach’s organ works, such as we 
know them, would probably never have existed. 

It is to Herr Spitta, the careful and laborious biographer 
of Bach, that the musical world is indebted for an account 
of the works and labours of these old worthies. The first 
volume of Herr Spitta’s work contains copious analyses of 
many organ pieces written in the seventeenth century; and 
the author has now afforded organists an opportunity of 
making acquaintance for themselves with the complete 
organ music of one who, as is evident from an examination 
of his works, was a composer of very remarkable attain- 
ments. 

Dietrich Buxtehude was a native of Denmark, being born 
at Elsinore, where his father was organist, in the year 1637. 
Concerning his early life and education nothing is known; 
but in 1668 he was appointed organist to the Marienkirche 
at Liibeck, where he remained until his death, in 1707. In 
1705 Sebastian Bach travelled on foot from Arnstadt to 
Liibeck to make Buxtehude’s acquaintance, and to learn 
what he could, from hearing one who was reputed to be 
the greatest organist of his age. That he gained many 
ideas will at once be evident to those who study the present 
collection. 

Of the twelve books before us, the first six (forming 
volume 1) contain twenty-four pieces for the organ, in- 
cluding one Passacaglia, two Chaconnes, thirteen Preludes 
and Fugues, three Fugues without preludes, three Toccatas 
and two Canzonettas. The second volume (Parts 7 to 12) 
gives us the whole of the arrangements of chorals. But 
few of these pieces have been previously published ; Herr 
Spitta has found them mostly in two collections of manu- 
scripts, one made by J. G. Walther, and the other by 
Sebastian Bach, whose industry in copying for himself the 
best works of his predecessors and contemporaries. is 
well known. 

On a superficial examination of the organ music of 
Buxtehude, one will probably be struck with its apparent 
general resemblance to that of Bach, while a closer ac- 
quaintance will reveal important points of difference in the 
workmanship of the two composers. Take for instance the 
preludes and fugues, which form the most important part 
of the first volume. Buxtehude’s treatment of the prelude 
is much like Bach’s ; he mostly gives a subject with imita- 
tions and canonical passages more or less strict, interrupted 
by rapid bravura passages with frequent florid pedal solos. 
Many of his preludes might readily be mistaken for Bach’s. 
Spitta (to whose analysis of Buxtehude’s music we are 
indebted for many of our remarks) credits the composer 
with having been probably the first to invent rapid passages 
for the pedals ; how Bach imitated them is well known to 
all our organ-playing readers. In the fugues we find a 
peculiarity of treatment which constitutes one of 
specialties of Buxtehude’s style. It is but seldom that the 
subject of the fugue is preserved unchanged throughout 
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the piece. Sometimes after the first development a florid 
episode is introduced leading to a change of time, in which 
an entirely altered form of the subject appears—occasion- 
ally so far changed as to be with difficulty recognisable 
asthe same. For instance in the Prelude and Fugue in 
G minor (No. 7), the subject of the fugue at first is heard 
thus :— 
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After being finely developed and worked for forty-eight 
bars, a short interlude introduces it in the dominant, and 
varied as follows :— 





Fifteen bars later we find a third form of the subject—now 
in triple time— 
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In these examples the identity of the fugue subject is 
readily perceptible, but in other cases the alteration made 
isfar greater. For example, it requires close examination 
to recognise the three following passages (taken from the 
great Prelude and Fugue in E minor, No. 6) as being varia- 
tions, or rather perhaps metamorphoses, of one theme :— 
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At first sight these subjects appear quite different; the 
point of connection is to be found in the descent from 
dominant to tonic, by a spring in (2) and through the inter- 
mediate degrees of the scale in (1) and (3); while the rise 
from E to A, between the first and second bars of (3), is to 
be found in (1) between the first note of the fourth crotchet 
and the first of the following bar; and the skip of the 
fourth in (2) from C to G¢ is an irregular imitation of the 
skip from D to A in (1), the intermediate E (the last semi- 
quaver of the first bar) being regarded merely as an orna- 
mental note, and not an essential of the harmony. 

This characteristic peculiarity of Buxtehude’s method of 
composition is to be found in a large proportion of the 
works before us. We meet with it in a slightly varied form 
in the Passacaglia and the two Chaconnes with which the 
collection opens. Organists will be aware that both these 
forms of composition are constructed upon what is known 
to musicians as a *‘ ground bass,’’ the technical difference 
between the two being that in the Passacaglia the theme 
commences on the third, and in the Chaconne on the first 
beat of the bar. In Bach’s well-known ‘ Passacaglia” for 
the organ in C minor (published in the first volume of 
Griepenkerl’s edition of the organ works), the theme re- 
mains unchanged, both in form and in key, till we reach 
the finale, in which the subject is treated fugally. In 
Buxtehude’s Passacaglia, on the other hand, the theme, 
which is only four bars in length, first appears seven 
times consecutively in the key of D minor, then seven 
times in F major, next seven times in A minor, and, lastly, 
seven times in D minor; the varieties of the harmony and 
figuration being worthy of Bach himself. In the two 
Chaconnes, the key in which the subject is introduced re- 
mains unchanged; but the theme itself is varied on its 
successive appearances. 

The second volume of Buxtehude’s organ works, con- 
taining in all forty-two arrangements of chorals, is quite as 
interesting as the first. The volume is divided into two 
sections, the first of which gives the larger fantasias, &c., 
and the second the shorter and less elaborate transcriptions. 
Some of the pieces in the first section are probably among 
the longest ever written for the organ. We find a setting 
of “Nun freut euch, lieben Christen g’mein” (No. 5), 
Occupying twelve closely printed folio pages, and another 


of the “* Te Deum laudamus ”’ (No. 7), which fills thirteen. 
In these chorale arrangements, perhaps, even more than in 
the works contained in the first volume, we see the influence 
of the old master upon Bach. This may be noticed in 
the method of alternating and combining two manuals 
(the ‘* Rickpositiv” and ‘‘ Oberwerk”), as in Nos. 1, 5, 
and 7 of the first section, and in the majority of those 
of the second section, in which, though with one excep- 
tion (No. 14), two manuals are not indicated, it is fre- 
quently impossible to perform the music otherwise. In 
the fugal treatment of the various lines of the chorals, we 
are frequently reminded of Bach, while at the end of ‘* Lobt 
Gott, ihr Christen allzugleich ” (No. 20 of the second sec- 
tion) we see a foreshadowing of Bach’s effects of the 
double pedal part. Probably the most curious piece in the 
entire collection is the last—the arrangement of ‘“ Auf 
meinen lieben Gott.” This is in the form of a suite. We 
have first the choral, then a ‘‘ double” or variation upon it, 
and after this a sarabande, courante and gigue, all founded 
upon the theme of the choral. The piece can surely 
hardly have been intended for church use! 

We close this notice with a warm recommendation of 
the collection to all organists who prefer the legitimate 
style of playing to the modern school, as seen in much of 
the organ music, especially French organ music, published 
at the present day. All who admire Bach will be 
interested to know something of one of the greatest of his 
predecessors. 


The Story of Mozart’s Requiem. By William Pole, 
F.R.S., Mus. Doc., Oxon. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Dr. Poe truly says, ‘‘ The general impressions about 
the history of the Requiem are not in accordance with the 
facts, many of which have indeed only been brought to 
light at a comparatively recent date.” As these “‘ impres- 
sions,’ however, not only often pass current in musical 
circles, but constantly appear in print, and are therefore 
extremely likely to mislead many who wish for accurate 
information on the subject, the author of the essay before 
us (which has already appeared from month to month in 
THE Musica Times), has earned the warm thanks of all 
musicians for so excellently collating all the materials at 
command, and weaving them together into a story which 
so completely engrosses the attention of the reader, that 
it may be conscientiously recommended even to those who 
might peruse it without a thought of its value to art- 
history. That Mozart did not live to finish the Requiem 
is well known ; but after his death the difficulty of proving 
how much was really composed by him became almost 
insurmountable, partly because his widow, in her intense 
desire to make as much money as she could out of the 
composition, was not over-scrupulous as to the manner in 
which she obtained what she termed “authentic copies”; 
and partly because the attached friend and pupil of the 
composer, Siissmayer, boldly laid claim to the Sanctus, 
Benedictus, and Agnus Dei as entirely his own composi- 
tion, asserting also that he had written the latter part of 
the Dies Ire, and instrumented a large portion of the work 
from the figured bass of Mozart. The interest taken by 
Gottfried Weber in the controversy as to the authenticity 
of various parts of the Requiem is well known. His.de- 
liberately expressed conviction that Siissmayer had not 
claimed too much—but too little—share in its composition, 
of course called forth communications from a!] the leading 
musicians of the time; but no doubt the most important 
person who took part in the dispute was the Abbé 
Maximilian Stadler, who had known Mozart from his 
infancy, and who not only bore testimony to the fact of 
Siissmayer’s not having touched the original manuscript, 
but revealed, in a private letter to Weber, that the name ot 
the mysterious individual who had commissioned Mozartto 
write the work was a certain Count Walsegg. It has 
always appeared to us—and Dr. Pole seems to agree with 
our supposition—that in the main Siissmayer’s statements 
were corroborated by after-events ; although it is possible 
that his memory may have failed him in relating some 
minute particulars respecting his work. ‘‘ The legal in- 
vestigation which took place on Count Walsegg’s behalf,” 
it is said, ‘shortly after the publication of Siissmayer’s 
letter, must certainly have led to the exposure of his 





imposture, had it been such; but so far from this we are 
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told that in this investigation the respective parts of the 
two composers, very nearly as described by Siissmayer 
himself, were distinctly pointed out to the Count’s 
advocate.” It is impossible to imagine a more attractive 
little book to Mozart-lovers than this history of the most 
important work of the great master. ‘It is necessary,” 
says the author, ‘in order to render intelligible the pro- 
ceedings during the greater part of the time, to keep back 
some of the earliest incidents, the knowledge of which 
did not transpire till the end. It is, in this respect, like a 
novel, the interest of which hangs on a mystery only 
revealed in the last chapter.” This plan constitutes the 
great charm of the work, for the thread of the narrative is 
so skilfully preserved throughout that the reader cannot lay 
down the book when once fairly carried on by the events 
which seem constantly arising to lure him forward. We 
hope, and indeed confidently predict, that the author’s 
labours in so good a cause will be rewarded by an ex- 
tensive sale of his interesting ‘ story.” 


Novello’s Octavo Anthems. ‘‘ By the Rivers of Babylon.” 
“For the Mountains shall depart.” Composed by L. 
Samson. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


In the first of these anthems we have another musical 
illustration of a text which, by reason of its pathos and 
beauty, will never cease to attract composers. In times to 
come, as in times past, the pitiful lament of the captive 
Israelites whose harps hung silent upon the willows, cannot 
fail to kindle the imagination and arouse the sympathy of 
musicians. None may hope to have a monopoly of it, and 
whether he be the Englishman Boyce, the Frenchman 
Gounod, the German Goetz, or the composer whose work 
is now before us, each must rest content with the position 
of one among many capable exponents of a subject that, 
in Wagnerian phrase, ‘‘ yearns” after expression and is 
never satisfied. There are many good points in Mr. 
Samson’s handling of the subject, not so much in the 
opening passages, perhaps, as farther on, and especially in 
the treatment of the words, ‘‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s 
song.” This is decidedly and conspicuously happy. The 
voice part is simple enough—contraltos and bassés answer- 
ing sopranos and tenors with short unisonous phrases— 
and we must look to the accompaniment for an expression 
of the agitation and intensity of feeling conveyed by the 
words. This we find in the subjoined passage and its 
prolongation :— 
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Here, as it seems to us, the case is fully met. Again, 
after a vigorous unison passage on the words, “If I prefer 
not Jerusalem,” occurs a crescendo thoughtfully expressive 
of the swelling emotions called up by the name of the 
beloved city :— 
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This is followed by a reprise of the leading subject, now 
treated in a varied and much improved form. Altogether, 
the anthem is one of considerable musical interest, and 
distinguished by a novelty of style that cannot fail to 
arrest attention wherever it is heard. 

The second anthem is less striking, because more con- 
ventional. It may, however, please a larger public than 
its companion on that very account, especially as it 
cannot be accused of poverty of idea or treatment. 
Every phrase is dealt with in a musicianly fashion, and 
the sentiment of the text well expressed. Moreover, the 
anthem presents no difficulty, and could easily be mastered 
by a village choir having a single boy capable of singing 
a few solo bars. 


Suites de Piéces, for the Pianoforte. No. 1, Content- 
ment; No. 2, Energy; No. 3, Mirth; No. 4, Joy. 
Composed by C. J. Ridsdale. [Enoch and Sons.] 


In the present day the line which separates either vocat 
or instrumental amateurs from professors is often by no 
means to be determined by the amount of talent or the 
amount of training they exhibit before the public. Choral 
bodies, solo singers, and even exponents of high-class 
musical compositions, are now to be found fully capable ot 
taking their place in the world of art; and when we speak 
of an executant, therefore, as an ‘‘ amateur,” we simply 
mean that hesor she does not live by the profession. 
Whether amateur composers may eventually take equal 
rank with the established creative artists of the day still 
remains to be proved. Certainly there can be no reason 


"| why they should not possess as much natural talent, or 


study as deeply as the professor; but as they usually move 
amongst, and are judged by, a limited coterie of admirers, 
they have rarely the power of accurately measuring their 
true capabilities. In playing through the ‘Suite de 
Piéces” of Mr. Ridsdale, however, the first thing that 
strikes us is that it is written not for the drawing-room but 
for the study ; and herein we are assured of the fact that, 
whether amateur or professor, the composer is an artist ; 
every movement indeed is remarkable for vigour of style 
and knowledge of contrapuntal effect; and although the 
writing seems almost to prove that the author is essentially 
an organist, the passages, when well studied, are perfectly 
playable on the pianoforte. The first piece, ‘* Content- 
ment,” has a well-marked subject (reminding us, however, 
of that in the first movement of Mozart’s Sonata in F, 
No. 15, in Agnes Zimmermann’s edition), the treatment of 
which is skilful and musicianlike throughout. As we have 
said, the parts can well be reached, but where they are 
widely separated it would certainly be advisable to indicate 
with which hand the notes are to be taken. We may also 
mention that in bar 24, page 3, there is something omitted 
between the upper F and E. No. 2,“ Energy,” is a spirited 
movement, which will well repay practice. No. 3, ‘ Mirth,” 
in Minuet form, has all the life and vivacity demanded by 
its title, and No. 4, “ Joy,’’ may be cited as, musically 
speaking, the best number of the set, the various passages 
of imitation and the general design of the movement 
evidencing that definite plan which is the surest indication 
of a composer’s power. ‘Suite de Piéces” is a title 
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which would perhaps lead us to anticipate a less modern 
series of movements ; but however they may be named, they 
would challenge comparison with most recent compositions 
of this class; and if, as we presume, the work of an 
amateur, deserve additional praise as real contributions to 


art. 


Carmen. Operain Four Acts. The English version by 
Henry Hersee. The music composed by Georges Bizet. 
[Metzler and Co.] 


Turis opera is now so firmly established in public favour, 
and we have already given so full a review of its merits, 
that it remains only to notice the English words, supplied 
by Mr. Henry Hersee. In criticising the result of the 
translator’s task, there can be no question that the fairest 
method is first to test the effect of the text in performance. 
This we have done; and can affirm that not only in the 
songs, but throughout the concerted music, the words are 
most aptly fitted to the notes. Those who read the 
English version, too, apart from its stage representation, 
will find that it reflects the spirit of the original very 
fairly; and we congratulate the publishers upon having 
provided us with so excellent an addition to our ‘‘ Operas 
in English,” the words of which are too often unworthy of 
the music. 


Menuetto from Haydn’s Quartett in D minor; for two 
Violins, Viola, and Violoncello. Arranged for the Piano- 
forte by Agnes Zimmermann. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


It is well when so accomplished an artist as Miss 
Zimmermann undertakes the transcription of classical 
works ; for we know that, although the passages will be 
well adapted to the pianoforte, they will not be tortured 
from their original form to please those amateurs who, in- 
stead of desiring to raise themselves to the music, prefer 
that the music shall be lowered to their capacities. The 
arrangement of the Menuetto before us will of course more 
interest those who are acquainted with the Quartett from 
which it is taken; but as a pianoforte piece it is extremely 
effective, and students cannot have this class of music too 
often placed before them. 


Danse Norvégienne pour le Pianoforte. Par Louis 


Samson. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


THE intelligent art-loving public will always have a 
welcome for national music, even in its lightest forms, not 
only for its own sake as music, but for the materials and 
suggestions it offers to composers. All the great masters, 
we need not say, have drawn with good effect upon this 
exhaustless store, while those of our own day are fully 
alive to its value. As yet, however, comparatively small 
use has been made of the national music of Scandinavia, 
both Norwegian and Swedish musicians aspiring rather to 
be Germans of the Germans than exponents of their own 
Native art. None the less, however, is Scandinavian 
national music charming in its distinctiveness, as all must 
allow who make acquaintance with the example before us. 
Mr. Samson’s so-called ‘‘Danse’’ is by no means that 
which the term generally implies. It is a piece full of 
poetry; it is as picturesque as a Norwegian scene of fiord 
and mountain; and its quaint themes are treated with 
the skill of a musician. If, therefore, anybody weary of 
ordinary morceaux de salon wants to break fresh ground, 
tegale himself with unhackneyed melodic forms, and, in 
the truest sense, enlarge his repertory, here is a chance 
of doing so. 


Concerto for Pianoforte. Composed circa 1770 by John 
Christian Bach (Op. 13); arranged by Haydn; first pub- 
lished in 1790. New Edition, edited and revised by Edmund 
H. Turpin. [Weekes and Co.] 


Mr. Turpin has rendered good service to pianoforte 
students by bringing under notice this highly characteristic 
specimen of what may be termed an antiquated style, for in 
it may clearly be discerned the germ of much that we find 
more amply developed in modern music. John Christian 
Bach (‘‘ Bach of London,” as he was popularly called) 
was well known as a fashionable writer, but although he 
composed a quantity of light music (unworthy perhaps of 
the great name he bore) he was a ian of undoubted talent, 

the composition before us may be accepted as a very 








fair example of his earnest writing. Many of the passages 
shadow forth the brilliant style which grew so rapidly after 
his time; and the Finale, introducing the Scotch air, 
‘*The yellow-haired laddie,” might almost pass as a 
recently published ‘teaching piece.” The present edition 
is clearly printed ; and being carefully revised and in many 
places fingered by Mr. Turpin, should be warmly welcomed 
by all musicians who take a real interest in the history of 
their art. 


La Campanella. Morceau pour Piano. Composé par 
Carl Hause. 

Gavotte and Bourrée for the Pianoforte. Composed by 
Otto Booth. 

Pendant la Valse. Caprice pour le Pianoforte. Par 
Ernest Stoeger. [Neumeyer and Co.] 


THE small and unpretentious piece which stands first 
on our list may be commended to pianists as an elegant 
trifle for drawing-room performance; but there is nothing 
sufficiently novel in design toarrest attention. The feeling 
of the title of the composition, too, is but feebly carried 
out. Mr. Otto Booth’s “Gavotte and Bourrée’’ have a 
genuine flavour of the old dances quite refreshing, and are 
entitled to rank somewhat above the average modern 
specimens of this class of composition. The Gavotte is 
extremely tuneful; and the harmonies always appropriate 
and carefully written. The Bourrée we like even better, 
not only on account of its melodious character, but because 
the writing throughout is musicianlike without being pe- 
dantic, and the traditional feeling of the dance is never lost 
sight of. ‘* Pendant la Valse ” reminds us very much in its 
principal subject of Wely’s well-known piece, ‘“‘ Les Cloches 
du Monastére”’; but it is an effective little sketch, and will 
be found a good study for touch. The ‘“ Intermezzo,” 
having a legato theme, with a flowing accompaniment, 
contrasts well with the opening melody; and the piece is 
on the whole well worth the attention of amateur pianists 
who are searching for novelty. 


The Evening Tide. Song. Words and music by M. 
Davidson, [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


THERE can be no question that in the present day, for one 
song expressive of joy and life, we have twenty expressive 
of grief and death. That the latter is infinitely easier to 
write must be an admitted truth, since mournful words 
spoken to mournful notes are sure to lay hold of the feel- 
ings of those who have not trained themselves to be moved 
by the eloquence of real music; but art in the meantime 
suffers; and we shall be glad therefore to welcome a re- 
action in the choice of words especially intended to be sung 
in drawing-rooms. ‘‘The Evening Tide” will assuredly 
please those who like dismal songs, for the music, although 
evidently the work of an amateur, is appropriate, and, with 
few exceptions, grammatically written. To sing about 
‘‘your dead love’s cold form washed ashore,” is perhaps, 
as we have indicated, scarcely at all desirable before a 
mixed audience; but if it must be done, the simple setting 
of this song may be pronounced sufficiently sympathetic 
with the words. 


The Key Table set to Music. By John Adcock. 
{Weekes and Co.] 


WE have never held the opinion that the rudiments of 
music can be taught by songs, games, or arbitrary words 
repeated backwards or forwards, according to the system 
advocated by the disciples of what is termed “artificial 
memory ”; and certainly Mr. Adcock’s little musical sheet 
now before us does not alter our conviction. When a pupil 
is told, for example, that sharp keys rise by fifths—G, D, A, 
E, &c., he has only to learn this rule, and the order is easily 
remembered; but when he has mastered Mr. Adcock’s 
song—which by the way, musically speaking, is by no 
means bad—he is extremely likely to forget it in a week ; 
or, unless he can accurately recollect how many bars he has 
sung, to name too many or too few sharps or flats in a key. 
There is some connection in the words ‘‘ Good Deeds Are 
Ever Bearing Fruit,” the initials of which show the suc- 
cession of six out of the seven key-notes with sharps; but 
certainly ‘‘ Fruit Bearing Ever Are Deeds Good” is nota 
very intelligible sentence to impress the order of flat keys 
upon the memory, not to dwell upon the fact of its also 
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being incorrect. We must dissent, too, from the wording 
of the following sentence: ‘‘ Each sharp added to the sig- 
nature raises the key-note a fifth’; assuredly it should be, 
‘the key-note being raised a fifth adds one sharp to the 
signature.’ It may be said that we are hypercritical in our 
remarks; but it must be recollected that if the elementary 
part of music is vaguely taught at first, it is exceedingly 
difficult to carry a pupil forward with any satisfaction, and 
still more difficult to go back and make the foundation more 
secure. No vocalist or pianist can be grounded in the 
principles of his art without being trained to think; and 
Mr. Adcock’s method by appealing to the memory, rather 
than the reason, is a tacit protest against this fact. 


Reeves’s Musical Directory, with Calendar for 1879. 
[William Reeves. ] 

May is rather a late month to publish a Calendar for 
the year; but as the first title of the above work is 
doubtless a more important feature, its tardy appearance 
is perhaps of little consequence. Indeed, it must be said 
that the ‘* Calendar,” being compressed into the smallest 
possible space, might now almost as well be omitted; for 
everybody has an almanac ready at hand which will, 
assuredly, give him a little information about the “ red- 
letter’? days in the year, a matter of some moment toa 
professional man. Every praise, however, must be given 
to the Directory, not only for its accuracy, but for the 
manner in which it is arranged. The alphabetical list of 
London and country Professors of Music combined will be 
found extremely useful for reference, those residing in 
London alcne being distinguished by a*. Hitherto it has 
been difficult to find the name of a country Professor, 
unless it was previously known in what part of England 
he lived. Not only is this objection here removed, but 
there is also a trade list on the same plan, and a repetition 
of each list under the heading of the towns. The 
Academies, Colleges and Institutions, Musical Societies, 
Cathedrals, Collegiate Churches and Chapels, are likewise 
to be found duly chronicled in this valuable work, carefully 
compiled lists of all the officials connected with the 
cathedrals being given. Our only objection to the plan of 
the book is that the advertisements are occasionally mixed 
up with the portion devoted to the Directory. In fact, at 
page 167, we at first imagined that the work was concluded, 
and were surprised to find the Trade Directory about half- 
a-dozen pages further on. This might easily be remedied 
in next year’s issue of the book. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


THERE has been no operatic novelty produced during the 
last few weeks at Paris, the performances of opera having 
been limited to two establishments,—viz., the National 
Opera and the Opéra-Comique. At the former, the 
appar has been chiefly occupied with representations 
of ‘ Freischitz,’’ ‘‘Don Giovanni,” and ‘*Le Roi de 
Lahore;” while at the Opéra-Comique, ‘“ Zauberfléte,” 
‘‘Les Mousquetaires de la Reine,” ‘Les Noces de 
Jeannette,” and ‘Les Diamants de la Couronne,” have 
been the principal attractions. On the other hand, Pari- 
sian audiences have had repeated opportunities recently 
of hearing the music of the entire first act of Wagner’s 
‘“‘ Lohengrin,” which M. Pasdeloup had included in the 
programme of the last ‘Concert Populaire,” and which, in 
spite of the traditional opposition offered by a portion of 
the audience, was well received. Encouraged by this 
success, the performance has recently been repeated at the 
Cirque d’Hiver before a very numerous and appreciative 
audience, and thus the way would seem to be prepared to 
a more general appreciation of the music of the German 
reformer in France. 

M. Vaucorbeil has been definitively nominated managing 
director of the Paris Grand-Opéra, in the room of M. 
Halanzier, and will, it is said, at once assume his functions. 
One of his first proceedings, no doubt, will be to pay a visit 
to London in order to enter into fresh engagements with 
the French vocal artists at present in our midst, some of 
whom had refused to accept new contracts with the French 
national establishment under the old régime. Among the 
operatic works in view at the Grand-Opéra for the coming 
season are mentioned a new Opera by M. Gounod, entitled 
“Le Tribut de Zamora;” * Sigurd,” by M. Reyer; 









‘“‘Herodiade,” by M. Massenet; ‘Le Roi d’Ys,” and 
‘* Fiesque,” by M. Lalo; ‘‘ Le Feu,” by M. Guiraud; and 
‘‘ Francois de Rimini,’ by M. Ambroise Thomas; Gluck’s 
‘* Armide” will also most likely be remounted. M. Regnier 
has been appointed by the new director to a post expressly 
made for the veteran comedian, that of Directeur des 
Etudes. To explain this nomination it will be sufficient to 
remark that in France it is thought advisable for lyric 
actors and actresses to learn to act as well as to sing. 

The Paris correspondent of the Times, writing under 
date May 26, says: “*M. Alex. Guilmant, the eminent 
Organist of Trinity Church and of the Conservatoire Con- 
cert Society, intends giving four organ concerts next month 
at the Trocadéro, with the assistance of celebrated artists, 
Among other compositions he will play (on the instrument 
so justly esteemed, built for the last Exhibition by Cavaillé- 
Coll) several unpublished pieces by Dietrich Buxtehude, 
one of the predecessors of Bach.” 

M. Saint-Saéns has set to music Victor Hugo’s Ode “ La 
Lyre et la Harpe,” which will be produced at the ap. 
proaching Birmingham Festival. 

A Music-Festival is being organised by the Mozart 
Institution at Salzburg, in which the members of the 
Viennese Philharmonic Society, under the direction of 
Herr Hans Richter, will take part. The performances 
will take place at the end of next month. Under the 
direction of the same eminent orchestral leader, the pro- 
duction, on four consecutive evenings, of the entire Tetra- 
logy, ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen,”’ was announced to take 
place at the end of last month at the Imperial Opera of 
Vienna, where the separate dramas constituting the work 
had already been previously given. 

Spontini’s Opera ‘ Olympia” will be revived on the 
occasion of the celebration of the ‘‘golden wedding” of 
their Imperial Majesties at Berlin. The work was first 
produced at the Prussian capital in 1821, being intended 
on the part of the partisans of Italian Opera (as readers of 
C. M. von Weber’s biography will remember) to counteract 
the movement in favour of German National Opera set on 
foot by “ Der Freischiitz.” 

Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ninth Symphony ” is gradually becoming 
known to Italian audiences, and, after having been per- 
formed recently both at Milan and Rome, will also shortly 
be produced by the Societa Orchestrale at Florence. 

At the Court Theatre of Weimar an Opera in one act, 
entitled ‘‘ Lindoro,” has just been performed with some 
success, the composer being Madame Héritte-Viardot. 

Herr Ignaz Brill has completed a new Opera entitled 
“Bianca,” which will be brought out by the Imperial Opera 
of Vienna in December next. 

At Munich the first performance of M. Gounod’s Opera 
‘Le Roi de Lahore” will shortly take place, on which 
occasion King Louis, as is his custom, will be the sole 
audience. 

A new comic Opera, in three acts, from the pen of Herr 
Max Wolf, entitled ‘‘ Cesarine,’’ has met with a good 
reception at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstadt Theater at Berlin. 
Herr Weissheimer’s Opera, ‘‘ Meister Martin der Kifer,” 
recently produced at Carlsruhe, has now also been per- 
formed at Baden-Baden, and was again extremely well 
received. 

Liszt’s Oratorio “Christus” has recently been _per- 
formed by the Rithl’sche Gesangverein at Frankfurt, in the 
presence of the composer, who of course became the object 
of a general ovation. 

The well-known Riedel’sche Gesangverein of Leipzig 
has just celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
foundation with a performance of sacred music at the 
church of St. Thomas. 

The Music-Festival of the Middle Rhine will take place 
this year at Mannheim, under the direction of Herr 
Vincenz Lachner, among the works selected for perform- 
ance being Mendelssohn’s ‘“ Walpurgisnacht,” Haydn's 
“ Creation,” and Brahms’s Second Symphony. 

Herr Bilse, the eminent Berlin Conductor, is engaged 
upon a concert-tournée, with his orchestra, in Northern 
Germany, while Herr Mansfeldt, of Dresden, with his staff 
of fifty orchestral performers, is about to start for Warsaw, 
where he has been engaged for a series of concerts. 

Herr Julius Stockhausen, it is rumoured, has resigned 
his post of professor at the newly-founded Hoch’sche Con- 
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servatorium at Frankfurt, in consequence of a misunder- 
standing having arisen between him and the director of 
the institution, Herr Joachim Raff. 

A commemorative tablet has been placed by the Vien- 
neseat the house wherein Lanner, the favourite composer 
of valses, was born in 1801. 

Marcello Rossi, the eminent violinist, recently engaged 

n a concert-tournée in Germany, in company with 
Madame Desirée Artot, has met with a brilliant success. 

Halévy’s ‘‘ La Juive” has reached its hundredth, and 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” its two hundredth perform- 
ance at the Berlin Opera. 

At the Moscow Conservatoire a new Opera by Peter 
Tschaikoffsky, viz., ‘‘ Eugen Onegin,” was performed by 
the pupils of the institution in the presence of the com- 
poser and Anton Rubinstein. The last season of Italian 
opera at Moscow has, it is stated, resulted in a deficit of 
270,000 roubles. 

A new theatre is being constructed at Florence which is 
to be called Teatro Nazionale, and will exceed in dimen- 
sions that of La Scala in Milan. 

MM. Mangeot fréres, of Nancy, have presented one of 
their newly invented pianofortes @ claviers renversés, 
which attracted so much curiosity during the late Paris 
Exhibition, to the Royal Conservatoire of Brussels. The 
Belgian Home Secretary, in acknowledging the gift, 
expresses the opinion ‘‘that the invention will occupy an 
important place in the history of the improvement of the 
instrument, and will modify completely the conditions of 
modern pianoforte-playing.” 

At the institution just mentioned, a new class is being 
opened for instruction in practical harmony and accom- 
paniment; MM. Emile Mathieu and Gustave Sandré are 
mentioned as candidates for the professorship. 

The death is announced, at Dessau, of Franz Diener, 
the gifted tenor singer, who had commenced his career as 
a member of the orchestra of the Krollsche Theater at 
Berlin, and who had subsequently achieved a great repu- 
tation as interpreter of leading parts in Wagner’s operas. 

At Paris died, at the age of twenty-nine, Victor Nant, 
musical professor at the Institution des Jeunes Aveugles, 
and an Organist of considerable attainments. He was 
blind from his birth. 

C. Schunke, a celebrated virtuoso on the horn, and pro- 
fessor of that instrument at the Berlin ‘‘ Hochschule,” died 
at the age of seventy at the Prussian capital. 

The composer and professor of the St. Petersburgh Con- 
servatoire, Nicolai de Zaremba, died at the Russian capital; 
most of the younger generation of Russian composers of 
note had been his pupils. 

The death is also announced at Rome of Gottfried 
Semper, the eminent architect of the twc Dresden opera- 
houses, viz., the one destroyed by fire some years ago, and the 
present handsome building. He wasseventy-six years of age. 

We subjoin, as usual, the programmes of concerts, re- 
cently given at some of the leading institutions abroad :— 

Paris—Conservatoire Concert of Pupils (April 27) : 
Overture “ Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn); Fragments from 
“The Seasons” (Haydn) ; Andante and finale from Piano- 
forte Quartett (Schumann); Fragments from ‘ Comte 
Ory” (Rossini); Overture ‘‘ Freischiitz’’ (Weber); Airs 
(Mozart). Concert at the Cirque d’Hiver (May 8): Sym- 

Ee C minor (Beethoven) ; ‘‘ Théme Slave Varié” (Leo 

flibes); Fragments from ‘‘La Damnation de Faust” 
(Berlioz) ; First Act of ‘“ Lohengrin” (Wagner). Concert 
at the Cirque d’Hiver (May 15): Overture, ‘‘Le Roi d’Ys” 
Ed. Lalo); Symphony in G minor (Mozart); Choruses 

m “* Ulysse’ (Gounod) ; First Act of ‘* Lohengrin.’’ 

Berlin.—Concert of the Wagner Society (April 16): First 
Act from ‘‘ Siegfried” (Wagner). Singakademie Concert 
(April 29): Music to Goethe’s “‘ Faust” (Prince Radziwill). 

ipzig.—Concert of the Walther’sche Capelle (April 
30) : Overture, ‘‘ Iphigenia” (Gluck) ; Symphony, “ Eroica” 
) rhe Introduction to ‘ Die Rose vom Libanon” 
er); Symphonic Poem (Ole Olsen); Overture, 
“Oberon” (Weber). At St. Thomas’s Church (May 10): 
Organ Fantasia (Frescobaldi) ; Adoramus Te (Papperitz) ; 
Prelude in B flat minor, from “ Wohltemperirte Clavier ” 
(Bach) ; Motett (Jadassohn). 
Baden-Baden.—Historical Lecture and Concert by Dr. 


mental Music.” Performance: Adagio and Allegro from 
Military Symphony (Haydn); Andante and Minuet from 
“Jupiter”? Symphony (Mozart); Scherzo and Finale 
from C minor Symphony (Beethoven); Fragment from 
‘* Faust ” Symphony (Liszt) ; and Overture, ‘‘ Tannhauser ” 
(Wagner). 

Baltimore.—Concert of the Peabody Institute (April 19) : 
Fantastic Symphony (Berlioz); Recitative and Air from 
‘“‘ Theodora” (Handel) ; Serenade No. 3 (R. Volckmann) ; 
Song (Sullivan) ; Roman Carnival (Berlioz). 

Auburn (New York).—Organ Recitals of J. V. Flagler 
(April 14, 21, and 28): Prelude and Fugue, A minor and 
D minor, Fantasie and Fugue, G minor (Bach) ; Adagio 
from Sonata Op. 13, Larghetto from Symphony No. 2 (Beet- 
hoven); Funeral March from Sonata Op. 35 (Chopin), &c. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“LEGER” OR “ LEDGER” LINES. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘“‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

Sir,—In making some slight researches into the origin 
and history of this musical term, I believe I have detected 
a curious etymological error existing in all our dictionaries 
and cyclopedias, of which I have consulted above fifty, 
both English and American. In all of these the derivation 
is referred to the French word léger, light, trifling, 
frivolous. Now this is hardly satisfactory. A ledger line 
has never been typographically either lighter in shade or 
thinner in substance than its accompanying stave lines, 
and the note written upon it can scarcely be considered of 
less importance than its fellows within the stave. More- 
over, we should expect a similar use of the word in the 
supposed original French, whereas its equivalent is simply 
‘lignes postiches.”” The English word ledger (Ang.-Sax. 
lecgan, Dutch leggen) conveys the notion of position, 
something that is laid, and at present has three signifi- 
cations, one commercial and two architectural. There is 
also a nearly obsolete form “ lieger,” chiefly applied to an 
ambassador who continues to remain in one appointment. 
In commerce, a ledger is the chief account-book, which 
usually lies on the counting-house desk. In architecture, a 
ledger denotes, firstly, a large stone which lies over the 
whole of a tomb, and, secondly, the horizontal poles of a 
scaffold which are attached to the standards, and which lie 
parallel to each other and to the edifice in course of 
erection, and it is from the latter that I believe our musical 
term to have been adopted. A builder finding his scaffold 
of insufficient height, adds another “‘ ledger,” and a musician 
having reached the top G of his stave, and wishing to go 
still higher, adds a ‘‘ ledger line,”’ which simply implies one 
lying beyond the stave. 

The word seems to have been first employed in a musical 
sense about 1700. It occurs neither in Morley nor in 
Christopher Simpson, neither is it in any of the editions of 
Playford’s ‘‘ Introduction” up to 1694, all of which state 
that any additional lines required may be added by the 
pen, but in the edition of 1703 they are spoken of as being 
commonly called ‘ledger lines.”” Now it was about this 
time that the violin was generally superseding the old 
treble viol, and the greater compass of the former instrument 
requiring increased stave accommodation, the additional 
lines employed bearing so striking an analogy to the familiar 
“ledgers” of a scaffold, it is probable that this word was 
generally adopted. Our current word “layer” (stratum), 
derived from the High instead of the Low German, bears 
precisely the same signification, and we might speak of 
“layer lines” with as much propriety as we now do of 
“ledger.” CHARLES J. Evans. 


British Museum. 


THE ENGLISH MUSICAL PITCH. 

TO THE EDITOR OF “THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
S1r,—Would you kindly give me the vibrational number 
of English musical pitch, and say what is the difference, if 
any, between normal and concert pitch. 

French pitch, which I understand to give 261 vibrations 
for middle C, is supposed to be lower than English. In 
Novello’s Music Primer, ‘‘ Scientific Basis,’ mention is 
made of the 32-feet pipe of the Albert Hall organ making 
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16 vibrations; this would give 256 for middle C, and of 
course lower than French pitch.—Yours truly, a 


3, Parkside Place, Edinburgh, April 30, 1879. 

[The vibration-number of the French diapason normal 
for A is given at 870 single or 435 double oscillations per 
second. In consequence of some determinations made by 
Mr. Alex. J. Ellis, with the help of Appunn’s reed tonometer, 
and which led to the belief that it had in reality 439, the 
question has been once more examined. It appears that 
the original standard was very nearly, if not quite, correct. 
Helmholtz, as quoted by M. Rudolph Keenig, made it 
435°01, only differing by one unit in the second place of 
decimals from the official estimate. The English “ concert 
pitch” on the other hand has no precise meaning. It exists 
only in the practice of different orchestras, and even there 
varies with the individual players and with the tempera- 
ture. Messrs. Broadwood have obtained a good average, 
which they issue as the highest of three, the lowest being 
the French normal, and that intermediate approximating 
to the standard proposed by the Society of Arts. The 
highest of these gives about 542 vibrations for C, according 
to Mr. Ellis’s table, which however requires to be corrected 
for the too high number (about four vibrations per second) 
at which he stated the French normal pitch. The pitch of 
256 for middle C, or 512 for its octave, named by our 
correspondent, is theoretical. It has the advantage of 
rising by powers of 2, but 1 am not aware that it is in 
actual use, except by Tonic Solfaists; certainly not in the 
Albert Hall organ, which is very slightly above Messrs. 
Broadwood’s concert pitch.— Ep. Musical Times.] 


THE MONOTONE AND SPEAKING VOICE IN 
CHURCH. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

Sir,—Relative to the above subject, will you kindly allow 
me space for a few remarks ? 

In your last issue, your correspondent, Mr. A. C. A. 
Drought, mentions three different ways in which the service 
should be performed: (1) Fully choral; (2) monotoned ; 
(3) simply spoken. While agreeing as to the whole service 
being consistently rendered, and well able to appreciate 
and enjoy a well-performed choral service, I differ from 
Mr. Drought in the belief that the ‘ incongruous mixture” 
of reading the prayers and singing the responses is either 
disagreeable or distracting. 

In the church where I have been for some time a mem- 
ber of the choir and assistant organist, we have what some 
may be pleased to call a “ piebald” service. The clergy- 
man reads his part, but the congregation and choirs sing all 
the responses and versicles of Morning and Evening Prayer, 
Litany, and Communion Service; every Amen is sung ; the 
Creeds are always intoned with organ accompaniment (ad. 
lib.); and yet I have often been struck by the hearty manner 
in which the congregation take part in the service. 

The difficulties in having a “fully choral” service are 
twofold :— 

(1) It very often happens that the clergyman has no 
musical talent; and I consider the way in which I have 
often heard the priest’s part sung by unmusical incumbents 
a great infliction on any congregation. This difficulty is 
often extended by the smallness of the parish or the poor- 
ness of the district, and the consequent inability on the 
part of the clergyman to obtain a curate, who, perchance, 
might be equally unmusical. 

(2) Some members of a congregation, who perhaps like 
the singing, and themselves join in it, are very much 
opposed to a “ singing parson ;” they seem to cling to the 
notion that it is the clergyman’s place to read, and for 
them to sing. Now,aclergyman may not be in a position, 
nor is it always desirable, to disregard entirely the feelings 
—foibles though they may be—of his flock. 

Now, on the principle that ‘half a loaf is better than no 
bread,” I would rather keep what music we have—for it is 
worth keeping—than sweep it away because we can have 
no more. And such a service, far from being disagreeable 
and distracting, may be conducted “decently and in 
order,” and to the ‘ praise and glory of God.” 

I remain, Sir, faithfully yours, 
J. FRepERICc HAMLYN. 
St. James’s, Ashton-under-Lyne, May 7, 1879. 





GAS-ENGINES FOR ORGANS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 

Sir,—In ‘‘ THE Musica Times” of May 1, 1879, “Cor. 
respondent ” asks, “ Are gas-engines being used for filling 
wind chests of organs, and if so, where can one be seen go 
applied in or near London?” 

In reply, there is an engine (Hugon’s patent) at Den. 
mark Hill, Camberwell; another in the Vassall Road, 
Brixton ; another at the Savoy Chapel, in the Strand; and 
there is a gas-engine of a much more simple construction, 
which would work an organ-bellows equally well as the 
three above-named engines, at the Patent Office Museum, 
South Kensington. 

The organ bellows in York Minster is worked by a gas- 
engine (Hugon’s patent)—these engines are a very good 
substitute where hydraulic pressure cannot be obtained, 
and are much cheaper in the working. 

Probably any of the London engines above alluded to 
might be seen on a proper introduction. 

Yours respectfully, 
May 12, 1879. S. N. Barser. 


A PLEA FOR THE FLUTE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 
Sir,—I read with interest the letter of your correspondent, 
the writer of ‘‘A Plea for the Flute,” in your number for 
May, and I in a great measure concur in what he says, 
But I demur to his advocacy of an instrument tuned on 
the principle of the equal temperament, and I would ask 
you to allow me space to urge the desirability of aiming 
at a higher standard. In point of tone I am with Mr. 
Poole in what he says in favour of the flute. If in this 
respect the flute may compare not unfavourably even with 
the violin, does it not seem a lamentable retrogression that 
the efforts, in a great measure successful, which were made 
by Siccama to render the flute capable of as true intona- 
tion as the violin, should be ignored ? 
I am, Sir, faithfully yours, 
Alvington, Torquay, May 13, 1879. A. J. Corrie. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friends 
in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the 
occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 
date no notice can be taken of the performance. 

Our correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names as clearly 
as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may 
occur. 

Correspondents are informed that their names and addresses must 
accompany adl communications. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) is ex- 
hausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is 
not renewed. We again remind those who are disappointed tm 
obtaining back numbers that, although the music pages are always 
stereotyped, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is 
printed to supply the current sale. 

J. A. M.—The Maestro di Capella of St. Peter's, Rome, is Signor 
Mustafa, the Chief Organist being Signor Meluzzi. 

The ivate correspondent who writes to us first under the signature of 
“ AMATEUR SUBSCRIBER,” and afterwards under that of SUFFOLK,” 
seems to forget that in peremptorily commanding us to answer his 
question, he assumes as a right what is merely granted as a matter 
of courtesy. To prove, however, that we have no desire to imitate 
the tone of his last letter, we beg to vefer him to the paragraph 
at the head of our Notices to Correspondents intimating that the 
name and address of the writer must accompany all communications. 
As he has never thought proper to comply with this condition, we 
beg again todecline replying to his query, and gently suggest that 
some slight apology for his omission would have been more likely 
to produce the result he desires than the terrible threat that if we 
again pass over his application he will “transfer his patronage 
elsewhere.” 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions expressed in 
this Summary, as all the notices are either collated from the local 
papers or supplied to us by correspondents. 


ABERNANT.—A Concert was held at Bethesda Independent Chapel 
on Monday evening, the 5th ult., by the scholars of the Sunday 
School and the choir of the chapel, under the conductorship of Mr. H. 
Thomas. The chair was taken by Mr. William Watkins. The first 
part of the concert was miscellaneous, and the second part was 
devoted to a performance of the Cantata Samuel, by H. Davies, A. C., 
Ruabon. The vocalists were Miss Harries, Miss Jenkins, Mrs. 
Phelps, Mr. William Thomas, and Mr. Henry Thomas. The pet- 
formance of Samuel gave great satisfaction. Miss Phelps and Mr. 











A. M. James, R.A.M., presided at the harmoniums, Credit is due to 
Mr. H. Thomas for instructing the choir so well. 
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ArunpveL.—A Concert was given on the 12th ult. by the Chichester 
Vocal Union, the Misses Osmond, Mr. C. E. Pillow, and Mr. Seymour 
Kelly. A well-selected programme was gone through in excellent 
style. Mr. E. Osmond acted as accompanist. 


Bansury.—Mr. G. A. Hardacre gave his second Chamber Concert 
on the 17th ult. at the Town Hall, assisted by Miss E. Lloyd, Mr. R. 
B. Belcher, and Mr. R. Blythe. The programme included Trios in D 
(Beethoven), in G(Hummel),andin C (Spohr). Air varié from “ Sere- 
nade,” and Kreutzer Sonata (Beethoven); also songs by Anderton, 
Braga, and Mozart, charmingly rendered by Miss Lloyd. 


Banrr.—On Thursday evening, the 22nd ult., an evening Concert 
wasgiven in the County Hall, by the Banff Musical Association, which 
was highly successful. The concert was conducted by Herr J. Hoffmann. 
The first part was miscellaneous, one of the most successful pieces 
peing a vocal solo, ‘“‘ The sunshine follows the rain,” sung by Miss M. 
Gordon, composed by Herr Hoffmann. The second part was devoted 
to Sterndale Bennett’s Pastoral, The May Queen. The Misses William- 
son and Simpson presided at the piano, and Miss K. Martin at the 
harmonium, the soloists being Mrs. Barclay, Miss M. Gordon, Mr. A. 
Simpson, and Mr. Mitchell. 

BEcKENHAM.— Two highly successful Concerts were given at Christ 
Church Lecture Hall, on April 29 and the 15th ult., by a choir of local 
amateurs, in aid of the Parish Church Organ Fund. The programme 
consisted of an admirable selection of madrigals, glees, part-songs, 
and vocal and instrumental solos. Mozart's Trio, in E flat, for 
piano, violin, and viola, was well given by Messrs. Coles, F. S. New- 
combe, and A. Carnall, Mus. Bac. Miss Kirby was heard to advantage 
in a new song, “ My ’prentice lad,” by A. Carnall (accompanied by 
the composer), as was also Mrs. Radcliffe in ‘The message ;” both 
being encored. At the repetition Concert, on the 15th ult., the solos 
included Gounod’s “ Ave Maria” and Sullivan’s “ Lost chord” with 
violin and harmonium accompaniment, both of which had to be 
repeated. Mr. F.S. Newcombe accompanied the part-songs and glees 
on each occasion, and Mr. S. R. Coles conducted. 


BeprorD.—The second Concert of the thirteenth season of the 
Amateur Musical Society was held in the New Corn Exchange on 
Tuesday, the 13thult. The first part of the programme consisted of Sir 
W. Sterndale Bennett’s Pastoral, The May Queen. The band, largely 
increased by professional aid from London, was the best that has 
assisted at any of the Society’s Concerts. The choruses were very 
steadily given by the choir, the variations of tone being well marked. 
The tenor songs were sung by Mr. Harper Kearton with great taste 
and refinement. In the second part, which was miscellaneous, the 
vocalists were Miss K. Baxter, Miss Spiller, and Mr. Kearton. A 
part-song of Mendelssohn’s served to show the good training of the 
choir, the light and shade being well observed, and the “Jubilee” 
overture (Weber) brought to a close a most enjoyable concert. Mr. 
Diemer conducted with his usual ability. 


BeLtrast.—The members of the Belfast Choir gave at their conclud- 
ing Concert of the season, in the Music Hall, an excellent rendering of 
Schumann’s charming work The Pilgrimage of the Rose. The solos 
were well sung by members of the Society. Gade’s Comala formed 
the second part of the programme. The choruses in this work were 
finely sung, the tone of the first tenors being worthy of all praise. The 
part of Comala was excellently interpreted by a lady who has done 
good service on former occasions. Mr. J. S. Firth’s accompaniments 
on the pianoforte were most sympathetic, and Mr. E. Cooney, at the 
harmonium, brought out the different orchestral effects. The whole 
was under the conductorship of Mr. F. C. Smythe, Mus. B., who de- 
serves great credit for the success of the entire performance. 


BERKHAMPSTEAD.—Two Organ Recitals were given at the Parish 
Church by Mr. James Turpin on April 29, the programmes of 
which were of a thoroughly classical character. The object of the 
performance was to collect donations towards a fund for enlarging the 
organ by the addition of a third row of keys; and it is gratifying to 
record that the contributions were most liberal. 

BirMINGHAM.—At Mr. Stockley’s third and last Subscription Or- 
chestral Concert in the Town Hall, Beethoven’s Symphony, No 1. in 
C, the Overtures, Meeresstille (Mendelssohn), and Fessonda (Spohr), 
were the principal items in the programme. A Concert Overture, As 
we ihe it, composed expressly for these Concerts by Mr. Hubert W. 

areing, a local artist who distinguished himself as a student at 
Leipzig, was performed with success. The work is of considerable 
merit, and still greater promise. Mr. Abbott gave a good rendering of 
the first movement of Beethoven's Violin Concerto. The vocalists 
were Madame Antoinette Sterling and Mr. Redfern Hollins. The 
members of the Amateur Harmonic Association also took part in the 
Concert, singing some part-songs with excellent effect. Mr. Rowland 
Winn accompanied, and Mr. Stockley conducted——The Annual 
Concert of the Edgbaston Amateur Musical Union was given in the 
Town Hall, on Thursday, the 8th ult. The programme included two 
movements from Beethoven’s Symphony in D, Op. 36, Auber’s Over- 
ture Le Macon, Mendelssohn's Cornelius March, Haydn’s Bear 
Symphony, Mozart’s Overture, Idomeneo—the last two performed for 
the first time in Birmingham—some slight pieces, and an attractive 
March by the Conductor. The vocalists were Miss Catherine Penna 
and Mr. Taseeh Maas, who were enthusiastically received, and fre- 
quently encored. Mr. W. Astley Langston accompanied with taste 
and skill, and the amateur orchestra was under the able direction of 
its honorary conductor, Mr. Duchemin. The Concert was given in 

of the Queen’s Hospital, and was most successful in every way. — 

A Chamber Concert in connection with the Royal Society of Artists 
took Place at their rooms on Saturday, the roth ult. The programme 
comprised Haydn's ees, Op. 76, No. 3, Bennett’s Sestett. Op. 8, 
and Mendelssohn's Sestett, Op. 110. The executants were Messrs. 
and Abbott (violins), Mr. Roden (violoncello), Mr. T. Heath 
(contrabasso), and Mrs. Hale (pianoforte); the lady also contributing | 
Solos, Miss S. Ambler, of the Royal Academy of Music, was the | 
Vocalist, and Mr. C. J. Stevens accompanied.—On the 22nd ult., Mr. 
tank H. Bradley gave a Concert inthe Town Hall, the programme of 
which was devoted to the works of Rubinstein. The Misses Robertson 
essrs. Piercey and Young sang various songs and duets, and Mr. 


(violoncello), gieeed the Sonata, Op. 13, and two movements of the 
Trio, Op. 15, No.2; and with Mr. H. W. Wareing, at a second piano, 
the Concerto in E minor, Op. 25. Mr. Rowland Winn accompanied. 
——The fourth, and last, of the Mayor’s Free Concerts was given in 
the Town Hall, on Saturday, the 24th ult., and was highly appreciated. 
The programmes have been judiciously chosen, and the Concerts well 
carried out under the experienced guidance of Mr. W. C. Stockley. 


Botton-LE-Moors.—On Sunday afternoon, April 27, the new 
Organ in the Congregational Church, Belmont, was opened by Mr. S. 
W. Pilling, of Bolton. The sermon on the occasion was preached 
before a large congregation by the Rev. C. A. Berry. Special volun- 
taries from the works of Wesley, Lemmens, Handel, and other com- 
posers were well selected to display the qualities of the instrument. 
The builders are Messrs. Alex. Young and Sons, of Manchester. 


BRECHIN.—The second Concert of the season was given by the 
Brechin Amateur Musical Society in the Mechanics’ Hall on Tuesday 
evening, the 6th ult. The first part of the concert consisted of Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett’s May Queen, a pastoral Cantata which is rapidly risin 
in popularity. The choruses were admirably rendered. The solo an 
concerted numbers for the May Queen, the Lover, Robin Hood, and 
the Queen—were performed by four amateurs with great taste and 
feeling. The Cantata was accompanied throughout by piano and 
organ, at which two young ladies presided with great ability. The 
second part of the concert was miscellaneous. Miss Hempel, of Perth, 
contributed songs with great success. The duties of Conductor were 
ably performed by Mr. Smith; and at the close of the concert votes of 
thanks were awarded to the choir, the Conductor, and to Miss Crabb 
for her admirable, efficient, and generous assistance as accompanist 
throughout the season. 

BRIGHTON.—The members of Mr. Kuhe’s Festival Choir recently 
presented their Conductor, Mr. Alfred King, Mus. Bac., Oxon., with a 
silver salver, in token of their appreciation of his kindness and courtesy. 
The salver bore the following inscription: “ Presented to Alfred King, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon., their Conductor, by the members of Mr. Kuhe’s 
Festival Choir, Brighton, April, 1879.” 

Bristot.—On Tuesday evening, the 13th ult., the closing meeting 
of Mr. Greenwood’s Choir for the present season was held at St. 
James’ Barton School-room, when an interesting presentation was 
made to the Conductor, Mr. James Greenwood. Mr. S. Gane, Hon. 
Sec., in opening the proceedings, remarked that the results attending 
the object for which the Society was formed, viz., to give Concerts in 
aid of charitable objects, had been highly successful, the net proceeds 
exceeding a total amount of £450. The gift consisted of a writing- 
table, which was supplied by Mr. C. Trapnell, of College Green, and is 
in every respect a first-class specimen of cabinet work. Asilver plate 
is fixed to the table, bearing the following inscription: ‘‘ Presented by 
the members of ‘ Mr. Greenwood’s choir’ to their Conductor (Mr. James 
Greenwood), as a memento of their regard. Bristol, May 13, 1879.” 
Mrs. Lawrence (a member of the Choir), in an appropriate address on 
behalf of the Society, presented the cabinet to Mr. Greenwood as a 
mark of their great respect for him in the double character of their 
friend and Conductor, and after a few words of thanks from Mr. Green- 
wood the meeting separated.——The Concert for the benefit of the 
widow and children of the late Inspector Riordan, of the Bristol 
Police force, was given at the Colston Hall, on the 1gth ult. 
Amongst the artists who kindly gave their services were Madame 
Bretelle, Miss Kate Hayes, Miss Clements, Miss Kate Probert, 
Madame Pattie Keate, Mr. Williams, and Mr. H. J. Dyer. In addi- 
tion to a full orchestra, band, and chorus, led by Mr. F. Watts, 
and conducted by Mr. Augustus Simmons, the Police band, under their 
able Conductor, Mr. T. Glover, contributed valuable aid. The pro- 
gramme was miscellaneous, and contained some effective orchestral 
works excellently played by the Police band, and several vocal pieces, 
all of which were well received, especially Madame Pattie Keate’s 
“O rest in the Lord,” Madame Bretelle’s “‘ With verdure clad,” and 
Miss Kate Hayes’s “ There is a green hill.” Great credit is dueto Mr. 
A. Simmons and Mr. S. Bryant, the promoters of the concert, which 
will beyond doubt realise a handsome sum for the object in view.———The 
last of Mr. George Riseley’s excellent series of Monday PopularConcerts 
for the present season was given in the Colston Hall. Theprogramme 
included Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, Beethoven’s Concerto 
in E flat (The Emperor) for piano and orchestra, the solo instrument 
being presided at by Mr. R. W. W. Bampfylde, R.A.M. The Over- 
ture to Le Nozze di Figaro, the last two movements of Haydn’s 
“Farewell” Symphony, and Scotson Clark’s ‘Marche aux Flam- 
beaux,” all of which were splendidly performed by Mr. Riseley’s band. 
Songs were also contributed by Madame Eva Scorey, Mr. John Child, 
and Mr. Kempton. Mr. A. W. Waite led the band. 

CHELTENHAM.—At the open Concert of the Musical Society on 
Thursday evening, the 15th ult., in the Winter Garden, the music 
selected for performance was Barnett’s Cantata, The Ancient 
Mariner, and a selection from the opera of Semiramide. Mr. Mon- 
tagu Shepherd, the Rev. W. Duncombe, of Hereford Cathedral, Miss 
Dunn, and Madame Gonez were the solo vocalists in the Cantata, 
and Mrs. Daubeny, Mr. Shepherd, the Rev. Hattersley Smith, and the 
Rev. Churchill Baxter in the selection from Semiramide. The choral 
music was fairly executed, an excellent band supporting the whole. 
The performances were conducted by Mr. A. E. Dyer, to whose 
valuable assistance the success of the concert may be fairly ascribed. 


CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY, NEAR MANCHESTER.—On Monday, the 
5th ult., the Chorlton-cum-Hardy Amateur Vocal Society, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Thomas Oxley, gave a special Concert in the 
Hall of the new National Schools, in aid of the building fund of that 
institution. The vocalists were Miss Little, Mrs. Hughes, Mrs. 
Nixon, Miss Barningham, Mr. Deakin, Mr. Nixon, and Mr. R. 
Barningham. A pianoforte duet was brilliantly performed by Miss 
Alice Barningham and Miss Worthington, and elicited an enthusiastic 
encore. The programme also comprised a selection of glees. 


CoLcHESTER.—Special Services were held on Friday, the 23rd ult., 
in St. Nicholas Church, the occasion being the opening of the organ 
recently erected by Messrs. Morten and Taylor, of Regent’s Park, 
London. Sermons were preached, in the morning, by Bishop 





Bradley, with the assistance of Mr. Abbott (violin), and Mr. Owen 





Claughton, and, in the evening, by the Rev. Flavel S. Cook. Mr. 
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Groom, Organist of the church, accompanied the services, after which 
Mr. C.S. Jekyll, of Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal, played an excellent 
selection of music, which well displayed the fine quality of the various 
registers. The services were very successful, and Mr. Jekyll’s 
Recital gave great pleasure to a large and appreciative audience. 

Crierr, N.B.—The first season of the Crieff Musical Association 
was brought to a most successful close in the Masons’ Hall, on Tuesday, 
April 29, when an evening Concert was given to a numerous audience. 
The programme consisted of a selection of vocal and instrumental 
music, solo and concerted. The principal vocalists were Miss Thorn, 
Miss Davidson, and Mr. F. D. Ferguson. The anthem, ‘“ Awake, put 
on thy strength” (Dalglish); and the part-songs, “‘ The Lark” (Men- 
delssohn), and ‘‘ The Curfew ” (Smart), were particularly well rendered 
by the choir. Messrs. Ferguson and Campbell (violins), Mr. Bain 
(violoncello), and Miss A. Campbell (piano), won a well-deserved 
encore by their performance of the ‘Gipsy Rondo” (Haydn). Miss 
Helen Porteous played the accompaniments in the first part of the 
programme, and displayed much power of execution in a pianoforte 
solo “ Hilarité ” (Weber), anda duet ‘“‘ Marches Militaires ” (Schubert), 
with Miss Miller, who was accompanist in the second part. The Con- 
ductors were Messrs. Simpson and Edington, to whom muchcredit is due 
for the pains they have taken in the training of the singers. 

DeaL.—A very successful performance of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio 
Elijah was given at a complimentary Concert to Dr. Longhurst, on 
Thursday the 8th ult. The solo parts were ably sustained by Miss 
McEwen, Madame Poole, Mr. Ashley Foster, Mr. Probert, Mr. Khodes, 
and Mr. Moir. The choruses were well sung by the members of the 
Deal and Walmer Harmonic Union. 


DurHamM.—On Friday evening, the 16th ult., the second evening Con- 
cert of the Durham Philharmonic Society was held in the Town Hall. 
This Society was only founded last year, and was placed under the 
conductorship of Mr. Daniel Whitehead, of Durham Cathedral. The 
programme comprised an excellent selection of vocal and instrumental 
music, the band consisting of about twenty performers. Miss E. Cary 
Walker was the principal vocalist, and acquitted herself in the most 
admirable manner. The part songs were exceedingly well rendered. 


EpinsurGcu.—A Concert took place in the Music Hall on the 19th 
ult., important from the class of music performed. The programme 
comprised The Passion (Haydn), God’s time is the best (Bach), and 
Mendelssohn's Festgesang. There was a choir of fifty voices, unusually 
well balanced, and including many of the best solo and chorus singers 
in the city. Mr. Henry Hartley was at the organ, Mr. Bridgman at 
the piano, and Mr. A. C. Mackenzie conducted. The soloists were 
Miss Grey (alto), Mr. Banks (tenor), and Mr. Glencorse (bass). 


FARNWORTH, NEAR Bo_ton.—An Organ Recital was given on May- 
day in the Market Street Congregational Church, by Mr. Eccles, of 
Darwen. In addition to a well-arranged programme the Organist 
played Mendelssohn’s Wedding March in honour of the anniversary 
of the wedding of the Rev. W. Hewgill, M.A., pastor of the church. 
The vocal pieces were conducted by A. Barnes, Esq., B.A. 


GATESHEAD.—The first Concert of the Fell Amateur Vocal 
Society was given on Thursday evening, the rst ult., in the National 
School, Low Fell. Sir W. Sterndale Bennett’s Pastoral, The May 
Queen, occupied the first part of the programme, and the second part 
was devoted to the performance of a judicious selection of solos and 
part-songs. The choruses, sung by the members of the Society, were, 
on the whole, rendered in a highly efficient manner, reflecting much 
credit upon the training of the Conductor, Mr. Edwin J. Rowley. 


GREENOCK.—Mr. Poulter and his choir gave avery agreeable Concert 
in the Picture Gallery of the Watt Institute on the roth ult. The 
programme was divided into two parts, sacred and secular. The 
singing of the choir was very satisfactory, showing good training. Mr. 
Poulter conducted and accompanied throughout with care and judgment. 

Hav.eiGH.—The Annual Concert was given by the Choral Society 
on the 2nd ult., before a large and appreciative audience. The prin- 
cipal feature of the programme was Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, 
which was admirably rendered. The principal soloists were Mis: 
A. Aylward, R.A.M., Miss Broome, Messrs. Hitchcock and H. G. 
Hardacre. The accompaniments were ably performed by Messrs. C. 
Cooke (violin), T. Pratt (viola),—Pratt (cello), and Miss Hardacre 
(piano). Mr. G. A. Hardacre conducted. 


Havirax.—On Thursday, the 15th ult., a vocal and instrumental 
Concert was given in the Dean Clough Institute, in aid of the restora- 
tion of the Pelham Lane Baptist Chapel, which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The band of the 8th West York Artillery was present, 
and gave a choice selection of music with their accustomed ability. 
The vocalists were Miss S. L. Smith, Miss Emily Empsall, Mr. Buck- 
land, and Mr. Schofield. Master Joe Kershaw gave two violin solos, 
and Mr. W. F. lilingworth two pianoforte solos. Mr. W.H. Whitaker 
accompanied on the piano with his wonted ability. 

HicHer TRANMERE, BIRKENHEAD.—On the rst ult., a lecture, in 
connection with St. Catherine’s Church Institute, on ‘Handel, his 
Life and Music,” was given in the Drill Hall by the Rev. C. J. 
Langley, M.A., Curate. The Vicar, the Rev. M. L. J. Mortimer, 
presided. There was a large and attentive audience, and the lecture 
was ably illustrated by the following vocalists: Miss Sandell, Miss 
Dalin, Mr. R. R. Ambler, Mr. R. E. C. Batty, and Mr. Hugh Pierce. 
The lecturer was pianist. The usual vote of thanks closed the 
entertainment, which it was gratifying to see so highly appreciated. 


ILrraAcoMBE.—The members of the Choral Society gave an excel- 
lent performance of Fudas Maccabeus on Thursday evening, the 8th 
ult., under the conductorship of Mr. B. P. Willis. Miss Francis pre- 
sided at the piano. The solo vocalists were Mdlle. Sherrington, Miss 
Emily Dones, Mr. Guy, and Mr. Sinkins. 


Jarrow.—On Tuesday evening, April 29th, Handel’s Messiah was 
performed in the Mechanics’ Hall by a selected choir of upwards of 
120 voices, accompanied by an efficient band. The solos were taken 
- Miss Julia Sydney, soprano; Mr. G. J. Leatham, alto; Mr. D. 

hitehead, tenor; and Mr. R. Nutton, bass; the gentlemen being 
from Durham Cathedral. Mr. J. Hickman officiated as conductor, and 
to him is due the credit of the successful execution of the Oratorio. 
There was a large and appreciative audience, 











JepsurGH, N.B.—On May-day evening, the second Annual Concert 
by the pupils of St. John’s School was given at the Corn Exchange 
Hall. The youthful vocalists performed, with great expression and 
accuracy, the duet “ O lovely peace,” and air and duet, ‘‘ Come, ever. 
smiling liberty” (#udas Maccabeus), Sir H. R. Bishop’s round, 
“Hark! ’tis the Indian drum,” &c. Several solos were also sung in 
excellent taste,and some instrumental pieces were executed witha 
wonderful degree of precision and finish; two duets for harmonium 
and pianoforte, by Masters Beattie and Hartley, the Kyrie from 
Mozart’s Tweljth Mass, and Mendelssohn’s Wedding March, being 
especially worthy of mention. All the performers were the pupils of 
Mr. Lunn, head-teacher of the school. 

KINGSBRIDGE.—On Tuesday evening, the 13th ult., the Kingsbridge 
Vocal Association brought their winter's session to a close, by giving 
an evening Concert in the Town Hall. Sterndale Bennett’s Cantata 
The May Queen was the piece de résistance, with Miss José Sherrington 
as the May Queen, Miss Emily Dones as the Queen, Mr. Henry Guy 
as the Lover, and Mr. Farley Sinkins as Robin Hood. Mrs. Squire 
presided at the pianoforte, and Mr. T. Craddock at the harmonium, 
Mr. B. Willis was solo flute, and Mr. Squire conducted. The choruses 
throughout were given with precision of time and readiness of attack, 
showing the careful training of the Conductor during the past session, 
The second part consisted of a miscellaneous selection. 

LAuUNCESTON.—The members of the Launceston Philharmonic 
Union, started a few months ago, gave their first Concert on Friday 
evening, the 16th ult. The performance was an unqualified success, 
reflecting the greatest credit on the members, the accompanist (Mr, 
C. Hayman), and its Conductor (Mr. Dalby, Organist of St. Mary 
Magdalene, Launceston). The programme consisted of a selection 
from Handel’s Messiah, part-songs, glees, &c., and pianoforte and 
harmonium duets. 


LewiIsHAM.—The Orchestral Society brought its third season to a 
close on Saturday the 3rd ult. There have been three Concerts given 
during the season, the evenings being devoted to the performance of 
high-class music. At the General Meeting of the Society, the report 
stated that the number of members had increased during the past season, 
and the accounts showed a satisfactory state of finance. A special 
vote of thanks was passed to the Conductor of the Society, Mr. C, 
Warwick Jordan, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


LrEyTONSTONE.—An Organ Recital was given by Mr. Albert E. Bishop, 
Organist of St. Mary Abchurch, City, on Thursday evening, the 22nd ult., 
at Leytonstone Congregational Church. The programme included 
selections from the works of Mendelssohn, Smart, Merkel, Guilmant, 
&c., and was well calculated to display the good qualities of the instru- 
ment erected by Messrs. Foster and Andrews. 


New Swinpon.—On Wednesday evening, the r4th ult., a Sacred 
Concert was given in the Hall of the Mechanics’ Institute by the 
choir of the Landford Street Church, assisted by the New Swindon 
Choral Society. The programme consisted of Dr. Stainer’s Cantata 
The Daughter of Fairus, anda selection from Handel’s #udas Macca- 
beus. The principal parts were sustained by Madame Francis Brooke, 
Mr. Fred. Jenkins (Choirmaster of St. Mark’s Church, New Swindon), 
and Mr. A. Thomas, of Gloucester Cathedral, all of whom rendered 
their parts very effectively, the duet, ‘‘Love divine, all love 
excelling,” sung by Mr. Jenkins and Madame Brooke, being espe- 
cially good. The concert was ably conducted by Mr. Jenkins and 
Mr. Albert Sykes (Conductor of the Choral Society). Effective 
assistance was rendered by Mrs. Grant, the Misses Lenox, Walker, 
Baines, and Laverick. Mr. Whitehead (Organist of Christ Church) 
presided at the harmonium, and Miss Nellie Sykes at the piano. 
The band and chorus numbered about 100 performers. Altogether, 
the concert was wery successful. 


NORTHAMPTON.—Mr. Brook Sampson gave a most successful Con- 
cert at the Town Hall on Thursday the 8th ult. The band, which was 
very efficient, was led by Mr. Twinn of Nottingham. Miss Billing pre- 
sided at the piano during the first part,and Mr. Brook Sampson during 
the second. The soloists were Miss Mary Davies, Miss Orridge, Mr. 
Barton McGuckin, Mr. Henry Cross, and Mr. Bartle. The first part 
consisted of selections from Mendelssohn’s Oratorio St. Paul. The 
choruses were well sung by the members of the Choral Union. The 
second part of the concert was miscellaneous. 


Oxrorp.—The Chapel of Queen’s College was crowded on the 15th 
ult. on the occasion of the first of the terminal Organ Recitals given 
by Mr. Dodds, B. Mus., Organist to that College. The programme 
was most varied and interesting, and comprised several items not 
previously heard in Oxford.—-Mendelssohn’s music to The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was performed in the Sheldonian Theatre on the 
16th ult. The play was recited by Mr. Brandram, and the solos sung by 
the Misses Robertson. The band, led by Mr. Gibson, was good; the 
chorus was not.——The Professor of Music gave a most interesting 
lecture on “ Ancient European Dance Music” in the same place on 
the 2oth ult. He began by pointing ont that rhythm was introduced 
into musical composition by music for dancing and marching, and that 
therefore dance music played a very important part in the history of 
music. He contended that the hypothesis that the earliest dance 
music was merely song music was not justified by facts. Many of the 
earliest songs were of a languishing character, and, on the other hand, 
much of the earliest dance music eminently unvocal. A number of 
illustrations from all national schools were performed to illustrate this 
position. Resuming, the Professor remarked, that for the preservation 
of these old dance tunes we were mainly indebted to the habit, other- 
wise to be deplored, of church composers employing them as subjects 
in their compositions, in which the airs, and sometimes even the words, 
of such secular melodies were assigned to one of the parts. The 
lecturer concluded by tracing the growth of the minuet form in 
overtures, sonatas, and symphonies. The illustrations comprised 
specimens of dance music from the year 1300 to the present day, and 
were admirably rendered by Mr. Parratt, B. Mus., and a string band. 


ReTFoRD.—The members of the Retford Choral Society gave their 
second Concert of the season on Tuesday night, the 6th ult., in the 
Town Hall, before a large audience. The first part consisted en 
of The Walpurgis-Night (Mendelssohn). The Overture was given wit 
fine effect by Miss Hammond, Mr. Hamilton White, and Mr. F, Wells. 
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The Druid solo (tenor), “‘ Now May again breaks winter’s chain,” was 
well sung by Mr. Spence. The remaining solos of the work were en- 
trusted to Miss Cross, Mr. Denman, Mr. Brameld, and Mr. Pidd, and 
the several parts were rendered in a manner which elicited the hearty 
applause of the audience. The choruses were taken up promptly and 
with highly dramatic effect throughout. The second part was miscel- 
Janeous. Miss Jenkinson, Miss Cross, Miss Postlethwaite, Miss 
Marshall, Mr. Bradshaw, and Mr. Musgrave contributed songs, and 
Mr. Hamilton White conducted. 

RocHESTER.—An exceedingly good performance of Mendelssohn’s 
St. Paul was given by the Rochester, Strood, and Chatham Choral 
Society in the New Corn Exchange, on April 28, too late for notice in 
our last issue. Rochester has some reason to be gratified at the con- 
tinued successes achieved by its Choral Society, which is really a very 
well-balanced and intelligent body of amateurs, numbering over 200 
members. Much care had evidently been bestowed on the rehearsals 
by the painstaking and enthusiastic conductor, Rev. W. H. Nutter, 
and the result was on the whole a highly creditable performance of a 
work which is by many considered to be Mendelssohn’s masterpiece. 
Especially worthy of note was the rendering of the stirring chorus, 
“Stone him to death,” which was sung with energy and precision, 
and the chorus, ‘‘ Happy and blest are they,” given with much expres- 
sion. The choral “ Sleepers, wake,” although possibly the most familiar 
of all the choral portion, was a little less effectively rendered. Mrs. 
Osgood, whose artistic singing especially fits her for Oratorio music, 
sang throughout with taste and expression, especially in the beautiful 
air “Jerusalem.” Miss Orridge’s fine voice was heard to advantage 
in the air, “ But the Lord is mindful,” which the audience would gladly 
have heard repeated, but that encores appear to be wisely forbidden at 
these performances. Mr. Barton McGuckin sang the arduous tenor 
music with much skill, his happiest effort being ‘“‘ Be thou faithful unto 
death” (violoncello obbligato, Mr. Norman), which was warmly ap- 
plauded. Mr. Thurley Beale, who was suffering from a severe cold, sang 
nevertheless with much power, his rendering of the air, ‘‘ Consume them 
all,” being specially commendable. It was to be regretted that the 
duet for the false witnesses, properly assigned to two bass voices, 
should have been sung as a semi-chorus. This arrangement was no 
doubt a matter of expediency, but the result was not satisfactory. 
Such alterations of an author’s intentions are always dangerous, and 
although, from a dramatic point of view, it may be perfectly justifiable 
to sing the celebrated duet in Israel in Egypt as if given by all the 
Hebrew warriors, in the instance now referred to there is no legitimate 
motive for making a somewhat similar alteration. The choir was 
supplemented by an orchestra of about seventy performers, selected 

rincipally from the military bands in the vicinity, and efficiently led 

y Mr. C. Fletcher. An occasional want of unanimity was however 
apparent, arising probably from insufficient rehearsal. The performance 
was conducted by the Rev. W. H. Nutter with much care. The New 
Corn Exchange, a very handsome building, and admirably adapted for 
the purpose, was filled by a large and fashionable, although singularly 
undemonstrative, audience. A full rehearsal of the work was given, 
according to custom, on the previous Saturday evening, when the solo 

arts were sung by Miss Arthur, Miss Daiman, Mr. C. Beckett, and 

r. W. Webster, jun. 

Ross.—A very successful Concert was given at the Corn Exchange 
on Tuesday, the 6th ult., bythe Vocal Union, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlesworth, and a full band. Mr. L. S.C. Moss conducted. The 
programme consisted of Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise, and a 
miscellaneous selection. The solos inthe Hymn of Praise were taken 
by Miss Nash and Miss Seymour, one of the best items in the per- 
formance being the duet and chorus “I waited for the Lord.” The 
choruses were given capitally, the voices being evenly balanced and 
the result most effective. The accompaniments to the songs were 
played by Miss Moss. 

SELkirK.—The seventh season of the Selkirk Choral Union was 
brought to a close on Thursday, April 24, by a successful Concert given 
in the Volunteer Hall. The chorus consisted of from forty to fifty 
members of the Union, which also furnished most of the soloists, Miss 
Simpson (Edinburgh) taking the soprano parts. Mr. Thornton, 
Organist of St. Peter’s, Galashiels, conducted, and Mr. Horrox, 
Organist, Ladhope, accompanied on the harmonium, a lady member of 
the Union presiding at the piano. The first part of the concert consisted 
of Haydn’s Spring, the second of a selection of part-songs, choruses, 
and solos, vocal and instrumental. The soloists were highly satisfac- 
tory, and the singing of the choir indicated a real advance in accuracy 
of rendering and careful attention to expression. 

SHEPTON MALLET.—On Tuesday, the 13th ult., an evening Concert 
was given at the Music Hall by Madame Lily Lowe, assisted by Mr. 

-N. Hemsley (alto), Messrs. Taylor and Gawthrop (tenors), and Mr. 

» Mills (bass), all of whom gave the utmost satisfaction. Madame 
Lily Lowe was highly successful in her songs, particularly in “ Robert, 
toi que j’aime.” Several part songs, and Mendelssohn’s Hear my 
prayer were beautifully given during the evening. 

Smcur.—The members of the Sidcup Choral Society, under the 
direction of their Conductor, Mr. W. H. Gill, gave the last Concert of 

season on the 23rd ult. The first part consisted of a selection from 
The Messiah, in which the choir greatly distinguished itself, more 
peely in the choruses, “ Lift up your heads” and “ Hallelujah.” 
he solos were taken by Miss Muriel Wood, Miss Kate Leipold, Mr. 
H. E. Ward, and Mr. Doyle. The accompaniments were played on 
the pianoforte and the harmonium by Miss A. Kerr, Mrs. Shallis, Miss 
A. Gill, and Mr. Horace Buttery. The second part consisted of a 
miscellaneous selection of songs and glees, and a pianoforte trio by 
the Misses Bennett and Miss Tolhurst, which was redemanded. 

Stoxe-on-TRenT.—The members of the Philharmonic Society 
~~ their a Concert this season on Tuesday evening, April 29, in 

Town Hall, when Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was performed. Dr. 
i the Conductor. The solos were undertaken by Miss Carina 
Clelland, Mrs. T. Taylor, Mr. Welch, of Durham Cathedral, and Mr. 
Lander. The orchestra consisted of performers from Birmingham, 
with the addition of Mr. F. Mountford and Mr. R. Hordley, members 
of the Society. 

Sursrron.—A Concert was given by Mr. Hart, on Monday the 12th 
ult. in the Christ Church Schools. The programme was well selected, 











and Haydn’s Symphony in D was rendered by the Surbiton Orchestral 
Society in excellent style. The solo vocalists were Miss Greiffen- 
hagen, Madame Poole, Mr. Stedman, and Mr. Egbert Roberts. Mr. 
Sebastian Hart was the accompanist throughout the evening, and 
gave some special piano performances, which merit the highest com- 
mendation. 

Toronto.—At the second Concert given by the members of the 
Philharmonic Society, in Shaftesbury Hall, Mendelssohn’s Elijah was 
performed in a highly creditable manner. The solo parts were sung 
by Mrs. Bradley, Miss Reed, Miss McCallum, Miss Corlett, Mrs. 
Morrison, Miss Scott, Messrs. Mockridge, Boeckh, Macdougall, and 
Warrington. —— numbers particularly worthy of notice were 
—“ Hear ye Israel,” Mrs. Bradley; “It is enough,” Mr. Warrington ; 
the Baal choruses, and the choruses “ Be not afraid,” and “ Thanks be 
to God;” the trio, “ Lift thine eyes,” was also deserving of high com- 
mendation. Mr. Torrington conducted. 


Trinc.—The Harmonic Society gave its third and last Concert of 
the second season on Thursday the 24th ult. when Handel’s Messiah 
was performed. The soloists, mostly amateurs and members of the 
Society, were Miss Rose (of Chesham) and Miss Edmonds (sopranos), 
Miss Glover and Miss Martyr (contraltos), Messrs. Bowles, Carr, and 
Hobson (tenors), and Signor Brocolini (bass). Mr. Theodore Drew, 
Organist of Holy Trinity, Brompton, ably presided at the pianoforte 
and harmonium. Mr. Hobson, Organist of Trinity Church, officiated 
as Conductor, and much credit is due to him for his exertions in 
bringing this young Society to such perfection. 

TROWBRIDGE.—A Concert, attended with the most satisfactory 
results, was given on Tuesday, April 29, by the members of the Bristol 
Orpheus Glee Society (twenty-six in number) in aid of the funds of the 
Trowbridge Cottage Hospital. Mr. G. Riseley, Organist of Bristol 
Cathedral, conducted. The whole of the local arrangements were 
undertaken by Mr. H. Millington. 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—A morning Concert was given in the Great 
Hall on April 30 by Mr. Nelson Irons, which proved a great success. 
The vocalists were Miss Glenn, who possesses a fine contralto voice, 
and was highly appreciated in the Canzonetta from Dinorah,“ Fan- 
ciulle ché il core,” and “The Better Land” (Cowen); Miss Adela 
Vernon, Mr. Barton McGuckin, and Signor G. Olmi. Miss Cecile 
Brousil played De Beriot’s Concerto, No. 9, for violin, and Mr. Irons, 
who presided at the pianoforte, gave Chopin’s Polonaise in C, and, by 
request, his own graceful Impromptu Mazurka. 

WantacGe.— Dr. Stainer’s Daughter of Fairus, followed by a miscel- 
laneous selection, was given at a Concert in the Corn Exchange on 
April 29 by the Parish Church Choir, under the conductorship of the 
Precentor, the Rev. H. H. Woodward, Mus. Bac., who may be con- 
gratulated on possessing such a fine choir, all the leads in the choruses 
being taken up with wonderful precision and firmness. Miss Beata 
Francis sang the soprano recitatives, &c., in a finished style, and dis- 
played a voice of great purity and clearness. The solos for tenor and 
bass were carefully rendered by the Rev. W. Neville and the Rev. T. 
H. Houblon. Dr. Stainer’s Cantata is so rapidly finding its way to 
the hearts of the musical world that its many points of beauty and 
excellence need not here be dwelt upon. The second part consisted of 
three numbers from St. Paul, two from Elijah, and three from The 
Creation; in addition to these, Spohr’s “ As pants the hart,” and a 
Quartett and Chorus, “ The souls of the righteous,” written by the Con- 
ductor, were given. The latter composition was vociferously encored, 
the singing of the Quartett by Miss Francis, Mrs. Monnington, and 
the two gentlemen already named, being a model for balance of quality 
and perfection of intonation. The band, led by Mr. Liddle, of Windsor, 
was generally good. A fine rendering, both by chorus and band, of 
“The heavens are telling,” brought the concert to a close. The 
Exchange was filled with a crowded and attentive audience. 


WILLESDEN.—The new Organ, erected by Messrs. Morten and 
Taylor, for the Presbyterian Church, was opened on Wednesday, the 
21st ult., by Mr. Llewellyn Winter, Mus. Bac., assisted vocally by 
Madame Francis Brooke and Mr. F. Wood. The Organ has beer 
fitted up in a luxurious manner, and has an imposing frontage of over 
16 feet wide. The tone of the instrument was much admired. 


Winpsor.—The second Concert of the season, in connection with 
the Windsor and Eton Choral Society, took place on Tuesday the 6th 
ult., in the Town Hall. The work performed was Sir Michael Costa’s 
Eli, which was given here for the first time. Miss Amy Aylward 
(soprano), Mr. T. Hunt (tenor), and Mr. W. T. Briggs (bass), were 
the principal soloists. Theair, “I will extol Thee,” by Miss Aylward, 
was especially effective, and the quartett, ‘‘ We bless you,” was very 
finely rendered, and elicited loud applause. All the choruses were sus- 
tained with vigour and executed with more than average merit. The 
orchestra was small but exceedingly efficient. Mr. J. S. Liddle led the 
band, and Mr. S.Smith conducted. There was a very good attendance. 
-——A Concert was given by the members of the Windsor and Eton 
Madrigal Society, in St. Mark’s School-room, on Tuesday the 2oth ult. 
There was a large audience, including H.R.H. the Princess Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein. The first part of the Concert consisted of 
Gounod’s Messe Solennelle, the solos being taken by the Hon. Mrs. 
Wellesley, Mr. T. reir yor pease ), and the Rev. R. Tahourdin (bass). The 
second part consisted of choruses and part-music, all sacred, amongst 
which was Mendelssohn's ‘“‘O come let us worship.” The performance 
throughout was excellent. 


WortTHInG.—The members of the Sacred Harmonic Society gave 
an excellent performance of Haydn's Creation, in Montague Hall, on 
the 7th ult. The solo vocalists were Miss Scorey, Mr. Sidney Tower, 
and Mr. Bridson. There wasa good orchestra, led by Herr Pollitzer, 
and Mr. L. S. Palmer conducted as usual. 

YEOVIL.—Two performances of The Messiah were given by the 
Yeovil Choral Society, at special services held at St. John’s Church 
on the 7th and 8th ult. The chorus numbered about seventy voices. 
Mr. Joseph Whitby presided at the organ. The soloists were Miss 
—_— Jones, of Cheltenham, Mrs. Steadman, of Weymouth, Mr. R. 

fills, Vicar Choral of Wells Cathedral, and Mr. A. Price, of Yeovil. 
The choruses were given with much judgment and precision, reflecting 
fone eredit on the Conductor, Mr. Harry A. Bullock, Organist of St. 
ohn’s, 
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Yorx.—At the opening of the Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial 
Exhibition by the Archbishop of York, on the 7th ult., the York 
Choral Society, conducted by Mr. R. S. Burton, of Leeds, sang “ Let 
all men praise the Lord” and “ Ye nations offer to the Lord” from 
Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang, and “ Hallelujah to the Father,” from 
Beethoven's Mount of Olives. Mr. George Hirst, of Leeds, presided 
at the organ. On the 16th ult., Herr Padel gave a Pianoforte Recital 
on two of Messrs. Pohlmann and Son’s instruments. The programme 
included selections from Mendelssohn's ‘Songs without Words;” 
F. Liszt’s “Cujus animam,” “ Réve de Bonheur” (Wollenhaupt), 
Beethoven’s “ Moonlight” Sonata; Saltarello (Heller); ‘Gondola 
Song” (F. Benal); Chopin’s Polonaise, A flat, Op. 53; Minuette and 
Moto continué,” from Weber’s First Sonata. The finished manner in 
which the various pieces were performed, elicited frequent applause. In 
the evening, Mr. Strickland, of the Blind School, gave an Organ Recital, 
the programme being selected from the works of Handel and Mozart. 





OrGAN APPoINTMENTS.— Mr. J. Conway Brown, to the Parish 
Church of ‘St. Andrew’s, Farnham.—Mr. Edward S. Thirsk, Organist 
and Choirmaster to the Parish Church of Inveresk, near Edinburgh.— 
Mr. Benjamin Wilson, Organist and Teacher of Music to St. George’s 
School, Brampton, Hunts.—Mr. H. J. Dean, Organist and Choir- 
master to St. Mark’s, Tollington Park.—Mr. Warren Tear, Organist 
and Choirmaster to St. Philip’s, Kennington Road, S.E.—Mr. E. R. 
Conder, Organist and Choirmaster to the Congregational Church, 
Upper Norwood.—Mr. W. M. Wait to St. Margaret Pattens, Rood 
Lane, Fenchurch Street.—Mr. Fred. W. Lacey, Organist and Choir- 
master to the Liverpool Road Wesleyan Chapel, N. 

Cuoir APPOINTMENT.—Mr. E. E. Dear (Tenor) to Christ Church, 
Mayfair. 








OBITUARY. 


On the 2oth ult., at 22, Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W., FREDERICK 
WILLIAM COLLARD, in the 85th year of his age. 

On the 12th ult., at 41, Fellows Road, N.W., Avice, wife of J. B. 
Wotr, aged 44. 


THE PSALTER AND CANTICLES 
POINTED AND SET TO ACCOMPANYING 
CHANTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN, 
By the Rev. SIR H. W. BAKER, Bart., and 


WILLIAM HENRY MONK, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College, London. 








The Cheap Edition, with Vocal Score (Gregorians in unison), is now 
ready ; size, double post 16mo. 


a cloth, cut flush, and lettered one ee os 28.00. 
Cloth boards, turned in, and lettered ... he oe ©6228. 6d. 
Cloth boards, turned in, gilt lettered, red edge ae A 


A large Imperial 8vo Edition, with accompanying harmonies for 
the Gregorian Tones, is in the Press. 

The distinctive object aimed at is to unite under the same pointing 
two forms of chant hitherto considered incompatible—the Ancient 
and the Modern, the Gregorian and the Anglican—and to introduce 
a new form of Chant, which is commended with confidence for the 
use of Parish Choirs. 

The work includes about 50 varieties of the Gregorian Chants, some 
from sources not easily accessible; and about 390 chants of the 
Anglican form, of which 100 are more or less well known, the remainder 
having been composed expressly for this work by musicians of distinc- 
tion, including most of our Cathedral Organists. 

Canticles only, 6d., 9d., and 1s. 
ate Sol-fa and Plain Song Editions will be published as soon as 
ossible. . 
: London: W. CLowess and Sons, 13, Charing Cross, S.W. 


MR. EDWARD DEANE (Viola). 


For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., 349, Brixton Road, S.W. 


ANTED, tor the Choir (Surpliced) of St. 

Botolph’s, Aldersgate, a leading TREBLE. Salary, £15 per 

annum. Apply, by letter only, to R. W. Paget, Hon. Sec., 46, Alders- 
gate Street. 


ENOR WANTED, in a Roman Catholic Church, 

as second principal. Must be a good reader. Two services on 

Sundays and occasional obligation days. Salary, £15 a-year. Apply 
to T. T., 9, Marquis Road, Stroud Green, N. 


IANO, SINGING, and HARMONY.—Elemen- 


tary and Finishing Lessons given. For terms apply to F. Sewell 
Southgate, R.A.M., 14, George Street, Manchester Square, 


Pi NGAGEMENT REQUIRED by a Young Mar- 

ried Lady in MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Good musician and 
quadrille pianist. Country or seaside not objected to. Not having 
experience will give a month if necessary. Good references. Address, 
M. H., 20, Billington Street, New Cross Gate, S.E. 


WANTED, an experienced ASSISTANT for the 

COUNTER in a Foreign Music Warehouse in London. Good 
references required. No instruments sold. Apply by letter to A.C., 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


\ KJ ANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION as 

TUNER. Good knowledge of sheet music. Moderate salary. 
Address, C. B., Jackson’s Music Warehouse, 1a, St. James Street, 
Brighton, Sussex. 


RGAN.—A Fine toned ORGAN, with two 
\ manuals, 19 stops, 24-octaves of pedals; case, painted pine; and 
pipes diapered, TO BE SOLD, as the room is wanted. Address, 





























Whittaker and Co., 180, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 








DURING THE LAST MONTH. _ 
Published by NOVELLO, EWER & Co, 
ENSCHEL, GEORGE.—‘ Out of darkness” 


(Aus der tiefe), Psalm cxxx., for Soli, Chorus, and Orchestra, 
Op. 30. The English version by the Rev. J. TRouTBECK. 8vo, 2s. 6d, 
ROUT, E.—‘ Hereward.” A Dramatic Cantata 
(Op. 12). The libretto written by W. Grist. 8vo, 4s.; chorus 
parts, 4s.; string parts, 20s. 
HERUBINI. — Requiem Mass (in C minor), 
Chorus parts, 8vo, 3s. 
USELEY, REV. SIR FRED., and DR. MONK, 
—The Psalter and Canticles pointed for Chanting. Revised 
Edition, 1879, price gd. Ditto, with Proper Psalms, 1s. Ditto, 
Proper Psalms, separately, 3d. 4 
ANKS, H. COLLINGWOOD —(In E flat.) 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. 8vo, 6d. 
ARNALL, A., Mus. Bac., Cantab.—(In C.) Te 
Deum laudamus (Novello’s Parish Choir Book, No. 38). 8vo, 3d. 
ORAN, REV. J. W., and SPENSER NOT. 
TINGHAM.—Te Deun, as set to the Ambrosian Chant in the 
“ Choir Directory of Plain-Song.” The vocal harmonies to alternate 
verses by WILLIAM ARDLEY. Post 8vo, 3d. ; z 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis. The plain-song 
setting in accordance with the ‘“‘ Choir Directory of Plain-Song.” The 
harmony by the Rev. S. S. GREATHEED. Post 8vo, 4d. 
IRD, F. W.—A set of Introits, Kyries, Hymn- 
Tunes, and Chants. Part I. Introits and Kyries. 8vo, rs, 


YORneos, W.—Kyrie eleison (4 settings). 8vo, 2d. 


USELEY, REV. SIR FRED.—‘ The Burial 
of the Dead.” A hymn for mourners. Words by the Rev. A. 
BopInGTon. 8vo, 6d. Words only, 6d. per dozen. 
TANFORD, C. V.—(In B flat). The Morning 
and Evening Service, together with the Office for the Holy Com- 
munion. 8vo, 2s.; or singly:—No. 1, Te Deum, 4d.; No. 2, Jubilate, 
3d.; No. 3, Benedictus, 4d.; No. 4, Kyrie eleison, No. 5, Nicene Creed, 
No. 6, Sursum Corda, No. 7, Sanctus, No. 8, Gloria in Excelsis, 9d; 
No. 9, Magnificat, No. 10, Nunc dimittis, 4d. 
ogenbets re SION, or English Anthems set to Latin 
words for the service ofthe Catholic Church. No.1, “ Super Flu- 
mina Babylonis” (By the watersof Babylon). Dr. Boyce. 8vo, 6d. 
RAMENT, J. M.—‘‘In my Father’s house.” 
Anthem for Whit-Sunday or Trinity-tide. 8vo, 3d. oe 
YER, W. FEAR.—‘‘I will pour out my spirit 
upon all flesh.” Anthem for Whit-Sunday. 8vo, 8d. 
ATTON, J. L.—‘*‘ Come, Holy Ghost.” Anthem 
for Whitsuntide. (Novello’s Octavo Anthems, 201), 4d. 
UNTLEY, G. F.—“ If ye love me.” Anthem 
for Whit-Sunday. 8vo, 2d. 
CHACHNER, J. R.—‘ Sound the loud timbrel.” 
(Chorus and Solo from “Israel’s return from Babylon.) 8vo, 4d. 


OLLINS; W. P.—Twelve original Hymn-Tunes. 
6d. 
ALDICOTT, A. J.—‘“‘Little Jack Horner.” 


Humorous Glee. 8vo, 6d. 
RANT, J. B.—‘‘Love’s question and reply.” 
Poetry by C. Mackay. (Novello’s Part-Song Book, 423). 2d. 
EAY, SAMUEL.—‘ The bright-hair’d morn is 
glowing” a ae Novello’s Part-Song Book, 402 34. 
* Red o’er the forest ” (Autumn Song) > w 4g at 
“ Sweet is the breath of early morn” ue » 404 3d. 
AELRENT, H.—* Ye singers all.” Madrigal, 
Four Voices (Novello’s Part-Song Book, 416). 3d. 
OUNG, W. J.—‘ Our National Church.” Part- 
Song (s.A.T.B.), with Accompaniment for Organ. Folio, 1s. 6d. 
USBAND, REV. E.—‘ The sailor boy’s grave, 
with accompaniment for Pianoforte and Harmonium. 2s. 
OURS, BERTHOLD.—“ Because of thee.” 
Song for Tenor. The words written by F. E. WEATHERLY. 28. 
TRATTON, S. S.—‘“ Hark, sweet bells are 
ringing.” Words written by EpwaRD OXENFORD. Is. 6d. 
-—-— “Little rosebud.” The words written by 
EpwArRpD OXENFORD. Is. 6d. 5S 
INDNER, MARY MURRAY.—** The Reverse. 
Waltz. 2s. 
BUEMER, a Fugues for the Organ or 
Pianoforte. 


o.1,in A; No.2,in E. 1s. 6d. 











O MUSICAL COMPOSERS.—The Council of 
the London Sunday School Choir offer a PRIZE of FIVE 
GUINEAS for an Anthem and FIVE GUINEAS for a GLEE or 
PART-SONG, suitable for their Crystal Palace and Albert Hall Con- 
certs. The Academical Board of Trinity College have kindly con- 
sented to adjudicate. Full particulars will be forwarded on application 
(by post), | to Mr. W. G. Horncastle, The Acacias, Upper Clapton, 
ondon, E. 
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NEW ORGAN MUSIC. 


SIX PIECES FOR THE ORGAN. 


Dedicated to the CHEVALIER J. LEMMENS. 


COMPOSED BY 


E. SILAS. 


s. d 

No.1.-ANDANTE NON TROPPO 3 0 
» 2—MARCH .... oie «75 tab as 4 0 
» 37MODERATO oe “i hse 3 0 
» 4—-PASTORALE ... <3 aa es ad 3 0 
» 5--MEDITATION IN A CATHEDRAL .... 3 0 
6.—ELEGY ... oat $i a es - 4 0 


“Tt is not often that pieces of such sterling originality 
are issued from the press for the benefit of organ-players 
as these six pieces by E. Silas. There is not one that can 
be counted a weak piece; all are good, and all bear traces 
of the hand of a workman cunning in his craft, who brings 
his whole soul and every energy to bear upon his labours. 
They are written—as music for the organ should be written 
—with a separate part for the pedals, and full directions as 
tothe nature and character of the stops to be employed. 
There are none which can be said to possess insuperable 
difficulties for the tolerably advanced player; all are 
effective, and would prove a boon both to the solo performer 
and for ordinary purposes ; and in the belief that they will 
be found useful, and tend to increase the reputation of the 
composer, we recommend them with every confidence.”— 
Musical Record. 

“ The talent of Mr. Edouard Silas as a composer is too 
widely recognised to render any preliminary eulogium of 
his merits advisable in approaching the discussion of these 
welcome additions to the narrow repertory of genuine 
organ music. No. 1 on our list has a plaintive flowing 
subject, very expressively harmonised. There is an alter- 
native section in the tonic major consisting of a song-like 
theme, with accompaniment in quiet arpeggios. Then the 
first subject returns differently harmonised, and the piece 
comes to an effective close. The March is an elaborate 
composition. The first theme savours of commonplace, 
though a sudden change from dominant to sub-dominant 
harmony has a striking effect. The first trioin the relative 
minor is sad in character, and it contains some further 
remarkable transitions. After the usual return of the prin- 
cipal subject there is a second trio in the tonic minor. 
This is somewhat in the style of a choral, with a moving 
pedal bass. Fresh matter of an agitated nature is then 
introduced, but the first theme at length returns, and then 
a brief coda brings the March to a conclusion—No. 3 
commences with a pleasing motive, which is carried on for 
twenty-six bars. Then a fugue is started, and continued 
for four pages, after which the first portion is repeated in a 
slightly varied form.—The Pastorale opens simply, the 
first portion being constructed on a tonic and dominant 
pedal alternately. The key then changes to the minor, 
and there follows a good deal of imitative writing, even- 
tually leading to a half-close on the dominant. The 
conclusion is more energetic, and the pastoral manner is 
certainly not maintained throughout.—As may be supposed 
from its title, No. 5 is eminently ecclesiastical in style. It 
opens with a solemn adagio, and the writing for some time 
is purely contrapuntal, though modern in spirit. Towards 
the end it works up to a fortissimo, and the piece ends 
with some pompous chords.—The Elegy has a few bars of 
introduction in unison Jento, and then a theme is given out 
and treated as a duet. After a close on the tonic, the key 
changes to G flat, and the next portion is church-like, with 
curious harmonies. The duet then returns in extenso, and 
is followed by a more jubilant subject in the tonic major. 

he next section is very bright and vigorous, but it does 
Not come to a full close; and the sombre vein returns, 
the piece ending in the quietest manner. We can cor- 
ly recommend these compositions to the notice of 
Organists. Without being demonstrative or vulgar, they 
ate pleasantly unconventional, and are free from the 
viness of the German school, the frivolity of the French, 
and the weakness of the English. Nos. 1, 2, and 6 will 
especially repay attention.”—Music Trades Review. 


Lonpon : ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE. 








RICORDI’S 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY OF 
ITALIAN MUSIC, 


AND MUSIC PUBLISHED IN ITALY. 


From {212 0... rs per Annum. 
en” Ee .@ per Half-year. 
o ..43 8 6 ine per Quarter. 
a ie Bey, ae m' per Month. 


Prospectus gratis and post-free. 


“ AIDA.” 


s. d. 

Complete for Voice and Piano, Italian words # on Cae Oe 
Do. do. do. Italian and English words are 
Do. for Pianoforte... as «a - 2 a 


The separate vocal pieces in the original form, and the same 
arranged as Songs, Fantasias, Transcriptions, Arrangements, &c., for 
Pianoforte Solo, and as Duets for Pianoforte and other Instru- 
ments, &c. 


“MIA PICCIRELLA,” 
CANZONE IN 
SALVATOR ROSA, 

By Gomez. 


FOR SOPRANO OR TENOR AND FOR CONTRALTO 
OR BASS. 


1s, gd. post-free. 
Lists of every description gratis and post-free. All works produced 
in Italy, &c., promptly procured without extra charge. 


265, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


Augener & Co.'s Quarto Editions. 


NEW ORGAN VOLUMES 








(In Blue Paper Covers). s. d. 
ANDRE, J.—Voluntaries for the Organ. Op. 65... ww mt §$ © 
BACH, J. S.—12 Preludes and Fugues. Edited by Scotson 

CLARK ... on ee od ese eR eco oo Met § © 
CLARK, SCOTSON.—15 Marches (Marche aux Flambeaux, 

&c., &c.) Oblong... om me A = -. met 4 0 
— 12 Choruses from Handel’s Oratorios ... poet pe oe Se 
—— 12 Songs from Handel’s Oratorios pe ss ae eo: 2a 
—— First Steps in Organ-Playing ... an ans ida a « © 
GLADSTONE, F. E.—The Organ Student’s Guide... » 40 
—— Organ Music for Church Use ... sal _ poe ati, a 
PAUER, E.—March Album. A Collection of 45 of the most 

celebrated Italian, French, and German Marches. Arranged 

W. J. WestBROOK 4 0 


by ‘sat ani ta, aa ee 
RINCK, CH. H.—Organ Music. Selected, Edited, and Adapted 
to English Instruments, by F. E. GLADSTONE ... pa 


NEW HARMONIUM VOLUMES 
(In Blue Paper Covers). 
CLARK, SCOTSON.—15 Marches for Harmonium solo (Marche 
aux Flambeaux, &c., &c.) ... ia abe sa « mets 
—— Voluntaries for Harmonium solo abe mer “a mis 
—— First Steps in Harmonium Playing... an ant ” 
LOW, JOS.—Harmonium Album. A Collection of 100 Favourite 
Songs and Airs, &c., arranged in progressive order. For 
Harmonium solo nee At sa det oie uw mes © 
PAUER, E.—March Album, containing 45 of the most celebrated 
Italian, French, and German Marches. Arranged for Piano 
and Harmonium by Jos.Léw _... eee eee «we «=fRet 5, 0 
—— The same, for Harmonium solo by Scotson CLARK oJ 1S -@ 
London: AUGENER and Co., 86, Newgate Street; Foubert’s Place; 
and 81, Regent Street, W. 


Just published. Price ros. 6d. 


SUITE 


PRELUDE, MAZURKA, SCHERZO, AND MARCH 
FOR PIANOFORTE, 


COMPOSED BY 


AGNES ZIMMERMANN. 





ooo 





Op. 22. 
Or singly:— 
No. 1. Prelude om «. 38. | No. 3. Scherzo as ae 
» 2. Mazurka ea ee 38+] » 4 March ... ets i 


London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 
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NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 





ed. 
BULOW, H.—Lacerta. Impromptu for Piano. Op. 27 > eC 
BRAHMS, OH.—Studies for Piano. 
No. 3. Presto, by J. S. Bach. (First arrangement) ... «oe 2 0 
on 4. Presto, by J.S. Bach. (Second arrangement) 20 
No. + Chaconne, by J. S. Bach. (For the left hand alone)... 4 0 
DVORAK, A.—Dumka. Elégie for Piano. Op. 35 3 0 
— Theme with Variations for Piano. Op. 36 ... 60 
—Furiante. Bohemian National Dances” for “Piano. 
Op. 42. TwoNumbers _... ach 3 0 
FRANZ, R.—Six Four-part Songs (mixed ‘voices) without ‘ae 
__companiment. Op. 49 4 0 tO. 6 
Six Songs with Piano accompaniment. “Op. 50 ooo 60 
KIRCHNER, TH.—Dorfgeschichten. Fourteen Pieces for 
Piano. Op. 39. Bookst1and2 ... ose . each 7 0 
—— Serenade for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello a ons 10 0 
— Six Songs for Voice and Piano. Op. 40 -e0 4 0 
MOZART, W. A.—Twenty-one Andantes from his Concertos, 
arranged for Piano and Harmonium, by D. L. Besozzi 
each 50to7 0 
—— Andante, from the Sonata ed two Pianos, arranged for 
Piano and Harmonium, by D. L. Besozzi__.. 5 0 
RHEINBERGER, JOS. —Ca; riccio, Menuetto, and Fughetta. 
ore oe for the left hand alone. Op. 113 pe 5 0 
RUBIN A.—Twelve Songs for Voice and Piano. 
Op. mn eBook i. ms bee ie te ice = a RTD 
Book II... Aa ee ooo a 
—— Caprice russe, "for Piano. “Op. 102 a os ie 8 
—— Sérénade russe, for Piano . a £ es 
SAINT- SAENS, C. er Symphony ir in “A minor. Op. 35. 
Full score sou ooo 12 0 
Orchestral parts po 25 0 
SAVENAU, C. M.—Two Phantasiesticke for Piano. “Op. § 9. 
BO, T - oss 5 0 
No.2... Ne ee ae 
— Rustic Scenes. Two pieces for Piano. “Op. 3B os 4 0 
—— Symphonic Concertstiick. Op. 15, for Piano in. 10 0 
ore Ons JOB. —Eight Easy Studies for Violoncello and ‘ 
an ° 
ae = E oe Niitet das freie Leben. Waltz for Piano duet. 
5 0 
— Frontgate. Waltz for Piano duet. “Op. ¥70 5 0 
—— Traumgebilde. Waltz for Piano and Violin .. 4 il 
—— Wien iber alles. Polka for Piano. Op. 172... 2B a 
— Boccaccio. Waltz for Piano. Op. 175 ieee - 40 
STRAUSS, JOH.—Pariser. Polka for Piano, Op. 382 3 0 
—— Kennst du mich? Waltz for Piano. Op. 381 . & 8 
—— Blindekuh. Overture for Piano 4 0 
WEBER, F.—Easy Trio in G seit for Piano, Violin, and 
Violoncello. Op. 13.. 7. = 
WOLFRUM, P. —Sonate in B’ minor, ‘for Organ. “Op. rt Ae ee 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


TWELVE OPERAS: 


FIGARO; DAME BLANCHE; DON GIOVANNI; 
NORMA; LA FLUTE ENCHANTEE; 
FREISCHUTZ ; SONNAMBULA; PRECIOSA; 
ROMEO E JULIE; OBERON ; 

I PURITANI; JEAN DE PARIS. 


ARRANGED FOR 





Piano, Violin, and Violoncello each 5s. 
Piano, Harmonium, Violin, and Violoncello each 7s. 
Piano, Harmonium, and Violin ... each 6s, 
Piano, Harmonium, and Violoncello each 6s, 


Pianoand Harmonium... wees eee we, CCH 5S 


BY 
H. ALBERTI. 
Lonpon: NOVELLO, EWER anp CO. 


REDUCED PRICES. 


ARRANGEMENTS for the ORGAN 


J. MARTIN DUNSTAN. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
MENDELSSOHN’ S FOUR-PART SONGS with 


ad lib. go ge for the Pianoforte by BERTHOLD Tours, 
In one volume, Cloth, gilt, price 5s.; or in two parts, in Paper covers, 
2s. each; in Paper boards, 2s. 6d. each. 


Mf BNDELSSORN” S FOUR-PART SONGS for 
SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS, with ad lib. accom. 
paniment for the Pianoforte. Price, in Paper covers, 2s.; in Paper 
boards, 2s. 6d. 


MENDELSSOHN'S FOUR-PART SONGS for 
SOPRANO, ALTO, TENOR, and BASS, without accompani- 
ment. Price, in Paper covers, Is.; ‘in Paper boards, 1s. 6d.; or 
twelve numbers divided as follows, price Three Halfpence each, 














Op. 41. ye 59. 
1. In the woods ies aie 13. The woods . o9) ot ne 
2.Oflywithme.... aa 14. Early S pring. fe 
3. One night there came 15. DepartarstO hills, Ovales) 
4. Over the grave ese 16. The nightingale ... 
5. May song ... sis oe 17. The vale of rest ... 
6. On the sea ... aay sete 18. Hunting song 
Op. 
7. The first ay ey Spring . Op. 88. 
5 The primrose ‘ 19. For the New Year 
g. The celebration of Spring 20. The happy lover ... ie 
to. The lark’s song ... 21. The shepherd’s song 
tr. Morning Prayer (The 22. The wood minstrels oe 
deep répose of sc eee 23. The victors’ return 
12. Autumn song one 24. The wandering minstrel... } 
” Ops 100. 
25. Remembrance 4 } 27. Spring song 
26. Praise of Spring ... 28. In the forest He 





TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 


ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS 

(S.A.T.B.), complete. Edited and translated into the Tonic 

ep —— By W. G. McNauaut. Price 1s., or 2r numbers at 
1d. each. 


ENDELSSOHN’S FOUR-PART SONGS for 

MEN’S VOICES, with ad lib. Accompaniment for the Piano- 

forte. Price, in Paper covers, 2s.; in A ogg boards, 2s. 6d; or twenty- 
one numbers, price Three Halfpence eac 





Op. 76. 
39. Song of the ter man. 


Op. 50. 
2g. Turkish drinking song. 
40. The Rhine. 


30. The hunter’s farewell. 
31. Summer song. 41. ’Tis the song whose spirit. 
32. On the water. 42. Students’ parting song, 
33. Love and wine. Op. 120. 
34- Wanderer’s song. 43. A festal greeting. 
44. Gipsy song. 

Op. 75: . 45. Hunting song (Waken, lords). 
35. The merry wayfarer. 46. Land of beauty. 
36. Serenade. 


47. The recompense. 
37. Eastern drinking song. 48. Night song. 
38. Farewell meeting. 





49. The foundation-day festival. 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





Novello, Ewer and Co.’s only Complete and Uniform Edition of 
ENDELSSOHN’S THIRTEEN TWO-PART 
SONGS. With the Original Words. Octavo, One Shilling; 
or cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 


ENDELSSOHN’S THIRTEEN TWO-PART 
SONGS. German and English Words. Octavo. Paper 
covers, 2s.; cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


ENDELSSOHN’S THIRTEEN TWO-PART 
4 SONGS. With the Original Words. Folio Edition, complete, 
2s. 6d.; or singly, 1s. 6d. each, net. 








1. I would that my love. 8. Can I light-hearted be? 
2. The passage bird. g. Evening song. 

3. Greeting. ro, Zuleika and Hassan. 

4. Autumn song. rr. The Sabbath morn. 


5. Owert thou in the cauld blast. 12. The harvest field. 
6. The maybells and the flowers. 13. Song from Ruy Blas. 
7. My bark is bounding. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 





The only complet. "dition. 


M ENDELSSOHN’S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


Octavo, paper cover, each 4s. ; cloth, 





Complete in Five Vols. 
gilt edges, each 6s. 


London: Nove.tto, Ewer and Co. 








8. 

Allegretto (Symphony), ‘‘ Hymn of Praise” Mendelssohn 1 
Adagio Comails ANG Third Symphony) ... a aydn 1 
Return, O God of hosts, ‘“‘ Samson” «we Handel o 
Pious orgies, “ Judas Maccabeus ” Handel o 
Lord, remember David abe Handel o 
se ‘est homo, “ Stabat Mater”... - Rossini 1 
eaven and the earth display, “ Athalie” |, Mendelssohn 1 
To Thee, cherubim, ‘“ Dettingen Te Deum”. -. Handel 1 
And the glory of the Lord, “ Messiah” .. ve Handel 1 
Andantino (from a Trio) ... Himmel 1 
Andante Cantabile (Sonata in C, “No. 10) . Mozart 1 
Largo (String Quartett. Op. 40 ) Haydn 1 
The people that walked in darkness,‘ Messiah” ‘Handel & Mozart I 
Angels ever bright and fair, ‘‘ Theodora ay +» Handel o 


London: NoveE.Lio, Ewer and Co. 


Aeeccoccoacaaacoa™ 








Just published. 
M ENDELSSOHN'S PIANOFORTE WORKS. 


Vol. V. Octavo. Paper cover, 4s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 
ConTENTS. 


Three Preludes. Op. pegs Album Blatt. oe Na 


» Studies. Op. 104 B Capriccio. Op. 1 
Sonata. Op. 105. Perpetuum Mobile. * Op. 119. 
” Op. 106. 


London: NovELLo Ewer and Co. 









FIF 
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SIXTY-FOURTH EDITION. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, ENLARGED. 


A specimen copy post-free for twelve stamps. 


COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
SIGHT-SINGING MANUAL. 


For Cuoirs.—The easiest system that can be obtained for training, 

ing, and learning to read music at sight. 

For ScHooLs.—Every requisite for learning music, and reading at 

in a few lessons. 5 t 

oR CHORAL SocieTiEs.—The exercises will be found invaluable, 
tending to produce musical effects seldom heard. 

London: WEEKEs and Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street. 











COLLEGIATE SERIES PUBLICATIONS. 
VOCAL TUTOR (2s. 6d. net). Containing 


Treatise on Voice and Vocal Art, with Anatomical Illus- 
trations of the Vocal Instrument. 


SOLFEGGI. Arranged as Duets and 
Trios, specially adapted for High Schools for Girls and 
Singing Classes. Books I. and II. 3s. each, net. 


PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 58 pages. 


as. 6d. net. 


ORGAN TUTOR. By F. ArcHeEr. 


3s. 6d. net. 
PART-SONGS, MADRIGALS, 


Anthems. By R. L. De Pearsatt, Dr. WeEsLeEy, &c. 
See “Collegiate Series” Catalogue. 110 numbers now 
ready. From Twopence each. 


CONSECUTIVE 5ths and 8ves. 
Essay by R. L. DE PEARSALL. 2s. net. 
To be continued. 


London: WEEKES and CO., 16, Hanover Street, W. 








Just published. 
BOOK 2. 


COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
SINGING MANUAL. 


Containing 
FIFTY FOUR-PART SONGS, MADRIGALS, MOTETTS, 
CHORUSES, GLEES, &c. 


Price One Shilling. 


A specimen copy post-free for twelve stamps. 
London: Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, W. 





THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
Paper covers, 1s.; bound in cloth, rs. 6d. 


CATHEDRAL CHANT BOOK. 


Containing nearly 200 Single and Double Chants; Gregorian Tones. 
London: Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street. 





‘ NOVELLO’S OCTAVO EDITION. 





THE GENERAL HISTORY 


OF THE 


SCIENCE & PRACTICE OF MUSIC 


SIR JOHN HAWKINS. 
In Two Volumes, Super-royal Octavo, cloth, 21s. 


Supplementary Volume of Medallion Portraits, 16s. 
i Printed from the Original Plates. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 








No. XXI., 80 columns, price 2d., including Supplement, by post, 3d. 


MUsica OPINION AND MUSIC TRADE 
REVIEW, the Musical Literature of the Month, and Special 
journal for the Music Trade. Letters to Reidand Nephew, 14, George 
ansion House, E.C. Pitman, Paternoster Row. Order of 

ler. 


REDUCED Price, ONE SHILLING. 


A MANUAL OF SINGING 


FOR THE USE OF 


CHOIR-TRAINERS & SCHOOLMASTERS 
RICHARD MANN. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, BY 


Dr. STAINER. 


This work offers to the clergy and other amateur choir- 
trainers a systematic and simple course of instruction, by 
which they may teach their pupils to read music at sight 
in a comparatively short time. 

London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
Second Edition. 


SUPPLEMENTAL 


BOOK OF EXERCISES 


FOR THE USE OF THOSE 


LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT 


HENRY GADSBY. 


One SHILLING. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
New and Revised Edition. 


THE 


SCHOOL ROUND BOOK 
A COLLECTION OF ONE HUNDRED 
ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
The Words Edited by the 
REV. J. POWELL METCALFE, M.A. 
The Music Edited by 
J. STAINER, Mus. Doc., M.A. 
Price 8d.; cloth, 1s. 2d. In Sol-fa Notation, 6d. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 

















Now ready. Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected. 


A TREATISE ON HARMONY 


AND THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF CHORDS. 
With Questions and Exercises for the use of Students. 
By JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Cloth, Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


HEORY of MUSIC. 
A FIRST BOOK (7th Edition), 
A SECOND BOOK, 
A THIRD BOOK, 

By LOUISA GIBSON, 
Author of “ The Class Singers’ A B C.” 6d. Highly recommended 
by Dr. Macfarren and the leading musicians of Great Britain. 
London: WEEKEs & Co.; NovELLo, Ewer & Co.; WHITTAKER & Co. 


HE PIANIST’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 

THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE and MANUAL EXECU- 

TION. By F. Weser, Resident Organist, German Chapel Royal, 

St. James’s Palace. Third edition, 4s.net. ‘“ A work eminently cal- 

culated to improve the method of teaching the piano.”—Daily News. 

London: J. B. CRAMER; NoveLtio, Ewer and Co.; ScuHott and 
Co.; STANLEY Lucas and Co. 











Dedicated, by permission, to the College of Organists. 


N TUNING THE ORGAN: Illustrated. Also 
an APPENDIX, containing faults in action with remedies. 
Price 2s. 6d. post-free. P.O.O. to A. Hemstock, Diss, Norfolk. 

New Work: “ THE PINK GUIDE.” 
GUIDE to the LOCAL EXAMINATIONS in 
INSTRUMENTAL and VOCAL MUSIC, of TRINITY 
COLLEGE, LONDON; by Freperic Crark, Organising Secretary 
to the College. Price 6d. Sanctioned by the Academical Board. 
London: Reeves, 185, Fleet Street. 


O THE CLERGY, ORGANISTS, and CHOIR- 

MASTERS.—THE RUDIMENTS OF VOCAL MUSIC, for 
the use of Schools and Choirs. By the late RrcHaRD PorTER, for- 
merly Organist at St. John’s College, Oxford. 16mo., sewed, price 6d. 
Specimen copies may be had on application, and a liberal reduction on 
taking quantities for cash. 











*s* Specimen copy free on receipt of name and address on post-card. 





JaMmzs Parker and Co., Oxford; and 377, Strand, London. 
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THE HYMNARY 
A BOOK OF CHURCH SONG. 
THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS ARE NOW READY: 





Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Bourgeois Antique. Cloth, 
red edges ... doo noe cm was bad eae ose 
Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Cloth, red edges ... es ots a, ces 
Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Limp cloth ... ane et he Gai oa 
Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. Double 
Columns. Paper covers cer ay bh ose es sip 
Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Cloth bs én %. 
Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Cloth, bevelled boards, 


gilt lettered, red edges... E ‘de 
Demy 8vo. Cloth... babs we see aa 
Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt let- 


Tunes only. 
Tunes only. Demy 8vo. 
tered, red edges ... ali ae” des ine es 
Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. Royal 24mo vse 
Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. Royal 24mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, rededges_... np rae 
Hymns with Tunes. Small post 8vo, to bind with the Pearl 
8vo Prayer Book. Cloth 
Hymns with Tunes. Ditto. 
lettered, red edges 
Hymns with Tunes. 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, red edges... se ‘ae © 
Selections of Hymns with Tunes for Advent, Christmas, Easter, and 
Harvest, price One Penny each, 
A Discount of 20 per Cent. will be allowed to the Clergy, for Cash, 
when not less than six copies of one edition are taken. 
Applications for permission to print the Hymns and Tunes for 
Choral Festivals should be addressed to the Publishers. 
London: NovE.Lo, Ewer and Co. 


HE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK, containing 
Tunes and 85 Chants. . 
No.1. Limp cloth, turned in ane ase = a 
2. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered 
TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 
3- Limp cloth, turned in ket em pst ies 
Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered... _ 
A bout 250,000 copies have already been sold. 


Cloth, bevelled boards, gilt 


Large type. Imperial 8v0. Cloth, 





258 


Now Ready. 
HE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK (Second Series), 
containing 298 Tunes and 74 Chants. sd. 
Limp cloth as id is ee, ae a 
Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered... Les. 
TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 
» 7. Limp cloth —... a ee eo —— Ta. 
» 8. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered... es’. 2 


No. 5. 
» 6. 


First AND SECOND SERIES BOUND TOGETHER. 
No.9. Limp cloth en io at see pis ea 
» 10. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered... ve Se 
» 12. Tonic Sol-fa, cloth ... ‘ied on we mm Se 





Now Ready. 
SMALL EDITION oF tHe COMPLETE WORK. 
715 Tunes and Chants, providing for nearly 200 Varieties of Metre. 
No.11. Cloth ... 4 a Ea - - 3 0 


Each Edition may be had in Superior Binding. 
Communications and inquiries as to Copyrights, and also as to 
supplies of this work at reduced prices, may be addressed to the 
Compilers, at Clare Street, Bristol. 
London: NoveL._o, Ewer, and Co.; Bristol: W. and F. MorGan; 
and all Booksellers and Musicsellers. 





Now Ready. 
HE LONDON TUNE-BOOK. A Companion 
for all Hymnals. Cloth, 3s.; red edges, 3s. 6d. 
ndon: Nove.Lo, Ewer and Co. 


THE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK. 


Seconp Epition. REDUCED PRIcEs. 
Words and Music, 4to, cloth, price 4s. 6d.; 18mo, 1s. 9d.; Treble, 
16mo,1s. Words only, 9d. and 6d.; paper, 44d. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co,; and Simpxin and MARSHALL. 


Enlarged Edition. 
UNES, NEW AND OLD; comprising all the 


Metres inthe Wesleyan Hymn-Book. Also, Chants, Responses, 
and Doxologies. Compnes by Joun Dopson; and for the most part 
revised or re-arranged by Henry foun GAUNTLETT, Mus, Doc. ; ag 
Frepericx Bripce, Mus. Doc., Oxon.; and SamueL Reay, Mus. Bac., 
Oxon. London: Novello, Ewer and Co.,1, Berners Street, and 80 & 

ueen Street, also at 66, Paternoster Row. Prices: plain 
cloth, St: 6d,; extra cloth, bevelled boards, red es, 58, TONIC 
SOL-FA EDITION: plain cloth, 2s.; extra cloth, bevelled boards, 
r Kes, 38, 











Just published, 


AGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, set to 
Music in the Key of A, by B. Luarp Se.sy. Octavo, 6d, 
London: Nove_Lo, Ewer and Co, 





Price 38. 6d., cloth, red edges. 2 
‘THE TUNE- BOOK, with’ the additional Ty 
as used at ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN ; containing nearly a 
Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar Metres; t 
several hg my Hymns and Antiphons; the Eight Gregogi 
Tones; the Music of the gj ere the Seven Last Words; ang 
Litany Tunes, &c. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. : 
In small quarto, 330 pages. 
HE BURNLEY TUNE-BOOK, 
nearly 700 original Tunes, Chants, Kyries, &c. Adapted to 
wants of all choirs and congregations. Prices, plain, 4s.; gilt, 55,” 
London: F. Pirman. Burnley: T. Stmpson. 


RIGINAL CHANTS WANTED for the new 


edition of a well-known Chant Book. Please address, C, 
Vincent, Mus. Bac., Tavistock, Devon. 











ORDS from the BOOK of PSALMS selected _ 


and arranged for Introits or Hymn-Tune Anthems, so as to be 


used with an ordinary Tune-book. By J. PoweLy METcALreE, Part I, 


Price 6d. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL 
PSALMIST. 


Edited by Henry Atton, D.D., and H. J. GAUNTLETT, Mus, Doe, 


Providing Tunes, Chants, and Anthems, by the best Composers, 
Ancient and Modern. List of editions on application. 














SOUTHWELL SCHOOL SONGS, 1s. 6d. 


pence. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 





Second Thousand, now ready. a 
LFRED J. DYE’S TE DEUM in E flat. Price 
3d.; organ copy, 6d. A similar setting in D, price 4d. 
London: Nove.LL_o, Ewer and Co, 


E DEUM.—NEW ARRANGEMENT.—tTwelve 

Chant Series for the Te Deum, by NEVILLE Barnett. Inthese 

the Hymn ig properly separated into its natural divisions, the sentiment 

of the words is duly expressed, there is ample musical variety, com- 

bined with extreme simplicity. Also useful as a Supplemental Chant 
Book. Price 8d. in stiff covers. ; 
London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W., and 80 & Bt, 

Queen Street, E.C. 


‘THE NICENE CREED. §8vo, score 








Twelve Kyries ri oe 
Eleven Offertory Sentences vie seo ose 
Anthem—*" The Lord is my Shepherd” oop veo» orb 
Anthem—“ Let not your heart be troubled” (arrangement) —_.. 
Tunes, set to popular Hymns, and Chants. Books 1 and 2, each 
By Cuarves Swarn, Stockport. 
London: Nove.tiLo, Ewer and Co. 


— 
~IMON PETER. A Service of Sacred Song, 
being a Collection of Scripture Passages and Hymns illus 
the principal scenes in the life of the Holy Apostle St, Peter. 
tunes selected from ‘‘ The Hymnary.” Compiled by J. H. Brammall, 
Price 6d. London: Novello, Ewer and Co, 


G A. MACFARREN’S CANTATE DOMINO and 
« DEUS MISEREATUR. For Voices in Unison and Orga 
8vo, 6d. London: Novello, Ewer and Co. 











Now ready, 8vo, price Threepence. 


HE APOSTLES’ CREED. Set to Music (chiefl ‘ 
in Recitative) for Voices in Unison, with an Accompaniment i 
the Organ, by Epwin Georg Monk, Mus. Doc,, Oxon,, Organist am 
Director of the Choir, York Minster. a 
London: Nove._io, Ewer and Co, 


OSPITAL SUNDAY.—Short Full Anthem 
able for the occasion, Four Voices, ‘ Blessed is he that 
sidereth the poor and needy.’ Composed by C. S, JexyLt, © 
and Composer to Her Majesty’s Chapels Royal, Price 6d. 
London; Nove._o, Ewer and Co, 
Just publisned, aa 
OUR SETTINGS of KYRIE ELEISON (one! ' 
Unison), by W. Jonnson. Price 2d. 
London: Noveiio, Ewer and Co. 
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